




















Wheat Leagues, Grain Export Trade \ 


At Cross Purposes in Promotional 


Activity for Overseas Business 








Clifford R. Hope 


President 
Great Plains Wheat Market Development Assn 


Replies to John Cipperly 


Rebuts statements . . . describes promotional 
activities . . . cites cooperation with a 


bakers . . . makes plea for similar 
li Seen oe oe trade _ 








Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


Stone Ground 


on your wrapper! 


na 






Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 
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Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


Ihternational sites. 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International's 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 
gestions. Ask for vour kit when vou order 
International's Stone Ground Whole 
Wheat Flour! 
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FINANCIAL REPORT — Higher 
sales and net earnings for the sev- 
enth straight year have been re- 
ported by the Quaker Oa's Co. 
Net income for the fiscal year 
which ended June 30 was $13,166,- 
850 on sales of $322,162,721. A 
full report appears on 


Page 3 


CANADIAN MILLERS—The Mc- 
Donald & Robb trophy, up for com- 
petition annually among Canadian 
millers, was won outright by a vet- 
eran milling executive—a popular 
victory 
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FLOUR MARKETS — Flour 


continues in the same slow manner 
that has 


for several weeks. However 


buying 


characterized the market 
there 
noticeable improvement in 


directions on 


was a 
shipping 
grades and the 


bakery 
promise of in- 
creased business in both the fam- 


ily flour and export areas of ac- 


tivity 
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REBUTTAL — Clifford R. Hope, 
president of the Great Plains 


Wheat Market Development Assn 
has replied to a recent article by 
John Cipperly, The Miller's Wash- 
ington correspondent, regarding the 
relationship of the wheat leagues 
and the grain trade. Mr. 
rebuttal 


Hope's 
appears on 


Page 9? 


WEATHER MODIFICATION—The 
last in a series of four articles as- 
sembled from various sources in an 
attempt to answer some of the 
questions that 
about the important but still con- 
troversial subject of weather modi- 
North 


have been raised 


America 
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fication in 


SPRING WHEAT — Although the 
spring wheat crop was short this 
year, the quality is the best in sev- 
eral years. Millers will have plenty 
of protein and mixing strength, but 
they will encounter the same prob- 
lems as the southwestern mills in 
milling low ath flours 
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CEYLON-AUSTRALIA 
MAKE FLOUR-TEA 
AGREEMENT 


COLOMBO — The government of 
Ceylon has agreed to buy 100,000 tons 
flour from Australia during the 
course of 1960. In return, the Austra- 
lians are expected to purchase con- 
siderable quantities of tea from Cey- 
lon. The agreement was made after 
Australians made representations to 
Ceylon asking that there should be 
no diversion from the _ traditional 
flour supply. Ceylon does not have 
any operative mills at the present 
time though one was worked some 
years ago. 


« 





New Flour Mill 
Inaugurated at 
Guatemala City 


MINNEAPOLIS Inauguration of 
Industria Harinera Guatemalteca S. 
A. (INHSA), the new flour mill at 
Guatemala City, was held recently 
Present for the ceremonies and dedi- 
cation were high-placed officials of 
the Republic of Guatemala, the 
clergy, INHSA officials and repre- 
sentatives of General Mills, Inc. Ap- 
proximately 300 persons were in at- 
tendance 

General Mills recently formed a 
Central American subsidiary with the 
name General Mills, Inc., to extend 
the milling of its Gold Medal flour 
into the area. With the inauguration 
of INHSA, the production of Gold 
Medal flour in Guatemala is already 
under way and the product being dis- 
tributed 

Those present for the inauguration 
included the president of Guatemala, 
Gen. Ydigoras Fuentes, together with 
his minister of economy and secre- 
tary of the treasury. The archbishop 
of Guatemala, Msgr. Rossell y Arel- 
lano, gave the benediction 

Also present were the president of 


INSHA, Don Felipe Deléon y Gon- 
zalez. General Mills was represented 
by C. E. Anderson, administrative 


issistant for the flour division, Min- 
neapolis; Sr. Federico Gonzales, Ar- 
thur Fischer, resident product control 


manager, and Paul Nutt, flour divi- 
sion accounting staff. 
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WFI Presents Report 
At ABA Meeting 


CHICAGO—The Wheat Flour In 
stitute presented a report on Sand- 
wich Month and the institute’s medi- 
cal-dental-public health program at a 
meeting of the progressive planning 
committee of the Bakers of America 
Program of the American Bakers 


Assn. here recently 
Cc. L. Mast, Jr., executive vice pres- 
ident, Millers National Federation, 


and Howard H. Lampman, executive 
director, and David H. Stroud, direc- 
tor, merchandising and promotion, 
both of WFI, made the presentation 
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DREW PEARSON TO SPEAK 

HUTCHINSON Drew Pearson, 
Washington commentator and colum- 
nist will be the featured speaker at 
the annual joint convention of the 
Kansas Wheat Growers Assn. and the 
Kansas Wheat Commission in Hutch- 
inson in November. Mr. Pearson is 
scheduled to speak Nov. 19 


August Flour Output of 19,758,913 cwt. 
Below July and August of Last Year; 


Daily Output Slightly Over July Figure 


U.S. wheat flour production in 
August at 19,758,918 cwt., as esti- 
mated by The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Was a shade below July and 
August of last year. August daily 
output at 940,901 cwt. was up 
slightly from July but slightly be- 
low August, 1958. 


August had 21 working days com- 
pared with 23 in July and 21 for 
August a year ago. Indicative of the 
slower pace of production in August 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION, 
AUGUST, 1959 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
eccount for approximately 79.6% of the tote! 


U.S. flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis +4 100% of pro- 
duction of those points in hundredweights. 
Region— August, 1959 
Minneapolis 862,372 
Interior Northwest 2,238,611 
NORTHWEST 3,100,983 
Kansas City 1,052,410 
Interior Southwest 4,935,385 
SOUTHWEST 5.987.795 
BUFFALO 2,147,834 
CENTRAL & SO. EAST 2,622,736 
NO. PACIFIC COAST 1,968,747 
TOTAL 15,728,095 
Adjusted 79.6 
U.S. TOTAL 19,758,913 
DAILY AVERAGE 940,901 


Bureau of Census reported 19,944,000 sacks 
(867,000) daily for July, 1959 


Bureau of Census reported 20,220,000 sacks 


(963,000) daily for August, 1958 
OPPO PPI 
was the fact that of the eight 


months reported so far this year 
only April with 19,454,000 cwt. and 
February with 18,861,000 cwt. showed 
lower production 


For contrast, U.S. Bureau of the 


(9%) 


below 


July amounted to 185,087 cwt 
and was 461,087 cwt. (2.3%) 
August of year. The 
census bureau offtake for July 
19,944,000 cwt.; for August of 
it was 20,220,000 cwt 


last official 
was 


1958 


The August change in daily offtake 


was not as pronounced as for total 


output—73,901 cwt. (9%) above 
July and 22,099 ewt. (2.3%) below 
the previous August. The Bureau of 
the Census reported a daily output 


of 867,000 cwt. for July and 963,000 
ewt. for August, 1958. Official July 
daily output dipped below the 1949-58 
(10-year) average, the first time such 
a drop has occurred this year 

For the first eight months, Au- 
gust, 1959, daily output made a bet- 
ter showing than total production 
August daily output of 940,901 cwt 
was above March, April, June and 
July, almost the identical relative po- 
sition held by August, 1958, daily 
output at the end of the eight- 
month period 


19,944,000 Cwt. 


Flour Produced 
During July 


Wheat flour pro- 
duction in July was 19,944,000 ewt., 
averaging 867,000 cwt. a working day, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
has reported. This compared with an 
average output a working day of 
918,000 cwt. in June and 929,000 cwt 
in July of 1958 

Wheat flour mills in July operated 
at 78.1% of capacity compared with 
82.7% and 84.7%, respectively, for 
June and July of last year 


WASHINGTON 


Flour mills in July ground 4,445.- 
000 bu. wheat compared with 46,056,- 
000 bu. in the previous month. Wheat 
























































Census official production figures offal output was 374,137 tons 
show that August, 1958, total pro- These figures represent the pro 
duction was better than any of the duction of all commercial mil's in 
four months of February, April, May the U.S. About 97% of the totals 
and June. (Also, by the close of 1958, were reported by 282 mills having a 
August had out-produced a fifth daily capacity of 401 sacks or more 
month, November.) Both Augus‘s, of and the balance estimated. The esti- 
course, had the same number of op- mated portion is based on a survey 
erating days of the smaller mills in 1950 
The August, 1959, decline from aa 
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The ‘Wheat Leagues’ and the Grain Trade 


R. KHRUSHCHEV IS NOT the only one 
M shooting for the moon and landing dead on 
target. John Cipperly, a veteran shooter of rockets 
into the air, let go with a missile Sept. 1, using 
The Northwestern Miller as a launching pad, and 
he stirred up almost as much dust as the Lunik. 


His target was that group of organizations he 
dubs the “wheat leagues’ and in using that term 
he is merely reporting the phrase used generically 
by many in the wheat and flour trades. It is not a 
good term, but it is descriptive. And some of the 
dust generated has landed on the grain trade. 


Mr. K’s rocket had no effect on the 
moon’s course; it was not powerful enough 
to spin it round to give us a glimpse of the 
mysterious dark side. Mr. C’s rocket, on the 
other hand, zig-zagged with sufficient mo- 
mentum to bring forth an explanation of 
what the “wheat leagues” are trying to do. 


Giving that explanation is a_ distinguished 
authority, Clifford R. Hope, lawyer and legislator, 
president of the Great Plains Wheat Market De- 
velopment Assn. Readers will find ample evidence 
of his authority on page 8 of this issue immediate- 
ly preceding the story he has to tell 

Mr. Hope presents a good case and it is not 
our purpose to comment further on his exposition 
beyond saying that in addition to activities in the 
export market the association, and its kindred 
groups, undoubtedly will have a profound influence 
on the expansion of wheat product usage in the 
domestic market for this is another of the avowed 
purposes. Crop improvement attracts attention, 
too, from the various state organizations and this 
could mean a better product for the grain trade 


to sell. 


Our concern right now is with the grain 
trade. Mr. Hope recognizes that there may 
be conflicts or seeming conflicts of interest 
between the wheat producers and the mer- 
chants who do the selling. His invitation to 
sit down and examine these conflicts must 
be given éareful consideration. 


The millers and the bakers have already recog 
nized the value of mutual understanding and the 
advantages of cooperation and talks are being 
planned with representatives of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

We recall a time when the millers were acutely 
suspicious of the wheat leagues and their pro- 
jected organization. Almost three years ago The 
Miller published a headline: “Wheat Producers, 
Processors Take First Steps Toward Industry Pro- 
motion Program.” It editorialized on the value of 
the various industry groups getting together to 
improve the usage of wheat and wheaten products 
and cited the work already being done, promotion- 
wise, by the meat, dairying and citrus fruit in- 
dustries 

That news story and the editorial comment 
accompanying it brought forth this letter from a 
man high in the counsels of the milling business: 
“The moonshine content is very high and the fact 
content so low as to be almost absent in the head- 
ing on page 11 of your December issue referring 
to an industry promotion program and in the basic 
theme of the editorial on the same general sub- 


ject.” 


The Miller was way before its time in the re- 
porting and advocacy of industry “togetherness” 
but it is coming to pass and the grain trade has 
an opportunity to participate just as the millers 
and the bakers, excellent promoters in their own 
rights, nave the opportunity. 


Let us ask these questions: Is the grain 
trade sufficiently alive to the need for pro- 
moting itself? Are its public relations good 
enough? Last December, we quoted a man 
whom we described as a reliable and de- 
tached observer of the world grain export 
trade, with a preferred seat on the 40-yard 
line, who took the trade to task for its lack 
of public relations. 


He asserted that the grain merchandising 
trade, all the way from the country elevator level 
to export delivery, has failed to perform a needed 
public relations job to explain to the U.S. wheat 
grower the full extent of the useful functions per- 
formed for him by the private trade 

It was this failure, the observer believed, which 
led to the formation of the state “wheat leagues.” 
He expressed the opinion that those leagues would 
eventually crystallize into regional wheat producer 
groups, with the possibility of the formation of a 
national wheat league. Such a league, he said, 
would be strongly financed and would have great 
influence with Congress. 

Pointing up his remarks, the observer noted 
that the grain trade collectively had failed to re- 
spond to requests to join in the promotion of U.S 
wheat in world markets, despite the fact that co- 
operative financial assistance from counterpart 
funds earned under the terms of Public Law 480 
and other government programs would have been 
available for the work 

Sadly absent, he remarked, has been a full 
scale grain trade program to sell the virtues of 
the grain trade to the U.S. wheat farmer and to 
prove to the grower that the grain trade is work- 
ing to his advantage at home and abroad 

The “wheat leagues,”” as Mr. Hope declares, 
are filling this vacuum.They contemplate the day 
when price supports and acreage allotments will 
end or will be drastically reduced. They are at- 
tempting to fend off a situation where the wheat 
farmer would be left out in the cold, cruel world 
of the market place. 


An excellent public relations job was 
done by the Minneapolis Grain Exchange in 
its promotion of a Seminar recently. That 
helped enormously to prove to the wheat 
growers what a good job the private grain 
trade can do for the grower. The Chicago 
Board of Trade is public relations minded, 
too. The North American Grain Export 
Assn. has examined the public relations field 
and is fully aware of the deficiencies present. 


Possibly there are some advantages to be 
gained by making common cause with the wheat 
growers’ organizations. The problem is not one of 
the grain trade moving independently now; what 
is needed is the dominant leadership of a man 
who can rise above the scuffling of the market 
place and who can chart an accurate course 

The wheat growers appear to have found such 
a man in Clifford R. Hope. 
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Philippines Plans 
Wheat Production 


MANILA—Ffforts to grow wheat 
in the Philippines are being pressed 
forward under the. prodding of D1 
Salvador Aranata, president of Re- 
public Flour Mills here. He claims 
that wheat could be grown in some 
sections of the islands and a market 
for the crop could be provided by his 
milling installation which is on the 
point of being expanded 

Dr. Aranata is also head of the uni- 
versity which bears his name and ex- 
periments are being made there 
Planted were several types of wheat 
taken from samples of grain shipped 
from North America. Samples from 
India and other areas are being tried 
also. Wheat was grown in the Philip- 
pines during Spanish times and some 
experts hold the opinion that the 
crop can be grown successfully now 
the considerable progress 
research and farming tech- 


because of 
made in 
niques. 
Samples of the wheat 
being exhibited at the Republic mill 
but an observer reports that the 
heads appear to be light and sparsely 


plants are 


berried in most instances 
Dr. Aranata plans to bring an ex- 
pert from Israel to advise on wheat 


growing in the islands and more seed 
samples are to be secured for thor 
ough testing the next three 
years 


ove! 
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IMCO Will Improve 


New Prague Facilities 


NEW PRAGUE, MINN A 
struction program improv- 
ing packaging, loading and warehous- 
ing facilities at the mill of Interna- 
tional Milling Co. here has been an- 
nounced by M. T. Vinger, plant man- 


con- 
aimed at 


ager. Included in the project are a 
new concrete flour storage building 
and two separate conveying systems 

The flour storage building will be 
constructed on the east side of the 
plant where the mill joins the ma- 
chine shop. It will house six large 
steel bins for the storage of flour in 
bulk. 
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Loy'’s MILL scHeputes Quaker Oats Reports Gains in Sales, 
Earnings for Seventh Straight Year 


OPEN HOUSE FOR 
AOM MEMBERS 


PYRMONT, OHIO—An open house 
is being held at Loy’s Mill here Oct. 
9 and Emmett Loy invites those at- 
tending the meeting of District 3, 
Association of Operative Millers, Oct. 
9-10 to pay him a visit. Mr. Loy did 
much of the construction work on 
the mill himself with local assistance 
and subsequently installed a Simon 
pneumatic mill which will be in op- 
eration. The AOM meeting is to be 
held at the Van Cleve Hotel in Day- 
ton, Ohio. 





Export Clearances 
Of Canadian Wheat, 


Flour Increase 


WINNIPEG The decline in 
ports of Canadian wheat and 
was reversed last week when 
climbed to 6,211,000 bu. This 
the previous week's clear- 
2,428,000 bu. Flour account- 


ex- 
flour 
clear- 
ances 
exceeded 


ances D5 


ed for 852,000 bu. of the latest move- 
ment and 508,000 bu. of this was 
shipped to International Wheat 


Agreement countries. Comparative 


totals the week previous were 435,- 
000 bu. and 214,000 bu., respectively 
in terms of wheat 


wheat only to IWA 
destinations aggregated 5,216,000 bu., 
ind of this, 2,587,000 bu. went to the 
U.K. Germany was the destination for 
647,000 bu., while 519,000 bu 


Shipments of 


cleared 


to Japan, 435,000 to the Netherlands 
355,000 to Peru, 343,000 to Belgium 
ind 330,000 bu. to Norway 


Class 2 wheat exports amounted to 
243,000 bu., of which 224.000 
cleared for Ecuador. The remainde1 


only 


went to Hong Kong 
EUROPE NEEDS MOISTURE 
LONDON—The need for moisture 


throughout 
crop 


Europe 
report- 


and 


increasing 


in the ULK 
generally is 


ers state. Fall planting has been de- 
layed but so far there is no appre- 
hension because there is still plenty 


of time for the work to be completed 








VISITING FROM OVERSEAS—Pictured when they visited the offices of The 





Northwestern Miller recently are two young foreign millers. At left is Dietrich 
Kirstein of Germany whose family owns three flour mills. Center is Michel 
Audureau of Algeria where his father operates a flour mill. On the right is 
Ernst Auer, vice president, MIAG Northamerica, Inc., who escorted the two 


visitors on a tour of Minneapolis. Mr 


Kirstein and Mr. Audureau have been 


spending several months with International Milling Co. studying the firm’s 


management and milling operations. 


CHICAGO—Higher sales and net 
earnings have been reported by the 
Quaker Oats Co. for the seventh 
straight year. Per-share earnings 
on common stock were $3.29 during 
the fiscal year which ended June 
30, compared with $3.22 the previ- 
ous year. Net income was $13,166.- 
850 on sales of $322,162,721. In the 
previous year, the company netted 
$12,917,701 Don- 


on $314,517,368, 
old B. Lourie, president, and R. 
Douglas Stuart, board chairman, 


said in a report to stockholders. 


Common and preferred cash divi- 
dends during the year amounted to 
$8,397,827, up $866,090 over the 1957- 
58 Pre-tax 


business year earnings 


were down $1,402,951, but the com- 
pany’s tax provision was $1,652,100 
less than the year before, when addi- 
tional provision was made for prior 
years 

Quaker and Mother's rolled oats, 
Aunt Jemima mixes, Aunt Jemima 
corn meal and grits, Ken-L-Ration 
dog food and Puss 'n Boots cat food 
are No. 1 sellers in their fields, stock 
holders were told Livestock and 
poultry feed sales during the year 
were the largest in the company's 
history 


Sales of the chemicals division have 


recovered from the 1958 recession, 
the report said, and “the current out- 
look continues good Several new 
chemicals are in production, awaiting 


market development 


Development of new and improved 
products remains a primary company 
objective stockholders were in 


tures in the past year were more than 
$2.5 million 

Several new items have been intro- 
duced in the grocery products line. A 
new ready-to-eat whole grain oat ce- 
real, called Life, is now being test- 
marketed with promising results. The 
continuing trend toward convenience 
foods sparked introduction of an im 
proved cheesecake mix under the 
Flako brand, with a new package 
which includes an aluminum foil bak- 
ing pan 


Sales Outside U.S. 


Total sales outside the U.S. were 
$83 million, a gain of 5% over the 
previous year. Sales and earnings of 


Canadian subsidiaries were consoli- 
dated in the report of the parent com- 
pany non-consolidated 
subsidiaries increased 5% over 
the previous but dividends to 
the parent company, mostly from 
companies in Europe and South 
America, were $1,418,984, compared 
with $1,590,792 in the previous 12 
month period 


Earnings of 
also 
year, 


Canadian earnings were set back 


by the loss of some export flour mar 


kets, Mr. Stuart and Mr. Lourie said 
but gains were made in the domestic 
business. Latin American volume and 
profit grew “in spite of severe infla 
tion in several areas and foreign ex 
change difficulties in others,” they re 
ported 

Further growth of business in the 
U.K. and in Europe was forecast as 


generally strengthened 
European economies and 
the European 


1 result of 
British and 
the development of 


formed, and total research expendi common market 

Statement of Consolidated Income 
For the Year Ended _ 
June 30, 1959 June 30, 1958 
Net sales $322,162.72! $314,.517,368 
Cost of goods sold 240,810,357 235,142,111 
Selling, general and administrative expenses 57,481,634 54.358 018 
Income from operations $ 23,870,530 $ 25,017,239 
Other ome 3,935,292 4,287,194 
income charges 1,433,492 1.529.152 
Income before federal! and foreig me taxes $ 26,372,330 $ 27.775.28' 
Federa! and foreigr me taxes 3,205,480 14,857,580 
Net income $ 13,166.85 $ 12,917,701 

Statement of Earnings Retained in the Business 
Balance at beg *) f the ye $ 48,297,346 $ 54,321,670 
Net ~e 13,166,850 12,917,701 
Tote $ 61,464,196 $ 67,239,371 
Cath dividends: Preferred stock 1,019,613 1,041,258 
Comm stock 7,378,214 6,490,479 
Tota $ 8,397,827 $ 7,531,737 
Stock divide m stock 11,410,288 
Ear gs retained the business at end of the year $ 53,066,369 $ 48,297,346 
LIABILITIES 
For the Year Ended— 
June 30, 1959 June 30, 1958 
URRENT LIABILITIES 
, ccounts payable $ 7,530.90 $ 5,871,964 
Accrued federal and Canadiar me taxes 9 281.063 11134.185 
Other accrued liabilities 7.739.238 7.539.881 
Dividends payable 2,096,288 1,918,620 
Total current liabilitie $ 26,647,490 $ 26,464,650 
FUNDED Est 

i tures, due July 1964 $ 7,929,000 $ 7.946.000 
31/3 tes, due Feb. |, 1977 20000000 20,000,000 





$ 27,929,000 $ 27,946,000 


CAPITAL STOCK AND EARNINGS RETAINED IN THE BUSINESS 
Preferred. $!00 par olue, 6% umulative 
Authorized 250,000 shares; issued 180,000 share $ 18,000,000 $ 18,000,000 
mmon. $5 per 
Authorized shares ssued 3,689,107 shares 8,445,535 18.445. 535 
Amount excess of par value 22,469,783 22,469,783 
E retaine the business 53,066,369 48,297,346 
$ 981,687 $107,212,664 
k held treasury—June 30, 1959, 12,577 shares of preferred 
st 1,644,256 997,932 
$110,337.43! $106,214,732 
$164,913.92! $160,625,382 
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USDA Announces Barter Program Changes, 


Issues Table of Commodities, Countries 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced a number of changes in the 
barter program through which 
Commodity Credit Corp. exchanges 
surplus agricultural commodities 
for strategic and other materials 
produced abroad, The changes are 
incorporated in a new table of com- 
modity-country designations which 
reclassifies barter outlets for the 
surplus agricultural commodities. 


The new table, effective immediate- 
ly, governs all barter offers received 
after Sept. 16. Major differences from 


the earlier table, which has been in 
effect since Nov. 14, 1958, are 
1. Many dependent overseas terri 


tories of foreign countries are includ 
ed for the first time. These previously 
unlisted areas automatically fell into 
the “C" (open-end) category hereto 
fore. A total of 105 destination areas 
re now listed, compared with 83 on 
the earlier list. All countries not listed 
will automatically fail into the “C” 
category for all commodities except 
and into the “B" category for 


rice, 
rice 
2. Anew “X” 
countries to which barter exports of 
will not be 
been established 


category, designating 
specified commodities 
iuthorized, has 


3. All countries which produce ag- 


ricultural commodities available un- 
der the barter program and which 
export their surplus production of 


those commodities in competition with 
U.S. exports have been put in the “A” 
bilateral) 


(screened multilateral or 


category with respect to those com 
modities. Previously, some of these 
commodity-country designations had 


been “B" Cunscreened multilateral o1 
bilateral) or “C” (open-end) 
1. In determining the appropriate 


designations for 
flour, consideration 
new listing ol 
other export 


commodity-country 
and wheat 
given in the 


wheat 
has been 


traditional markets of 


Ing countries which are signatories 
of the International Wheat Agree 
ment (IWA). Also, instead of two 
separate listings, there is now a com 
bined listing for wheat and wheat 
flour 

The changes in the table were 
viewed as necessary to safeguard us 
ual marketings of the U.S. and to 


avoid undue disruption of world prices 
commodities or re 
sales for dollars 
designation 


of agricultural 
placement of cash 
Keach commodity-country 


also has been reappraised in the light 


of current world economic and mar 
keting conditions and current avail 
ability of the various CCC-owned ag 


ricultural commodities 

Although USDA officials recognized 
that the could result in a 
reduction in the current fiscal year 
from level of barter ex 
ports, expected the 
help future 
countries they 
that is, on 


changes 


last 
they 


focus 


years 
changes to 
barter efforts on 
where should be fo- 


countries less able 
which his 
markets for 
agricultural Such a 
change in emphasis could bring about 


barter ex 


cused 
to pay cash and on those 
torically are not majo 
commodities 
a substantial increase in 
ports to these areas 
The following agricultural commod 
ities are currently eligible for 
Cotton, tobacco, rice (milled) 
corn, barley, sorghum g1 
cheddar cheese, and nonfat dry milk 


subject to change from 


bartet 
wheat 
iin, soybeans 


This list Is 
time to time 
Other provisions of the barter pro 


vyram, as announced, will remain in 


effect. Copies of the complete new 
of commodity-country designat 
may be obtained from the Barter 
Stockpiling Division, Commodity S 
bilization Service, Room 3725, So 
Building, U.S. Department of A; 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 

A list of the materials accepta 


for the supplemental stockpile 
which CCC can currently cons 
barter offers follows: Antimony 


bauxite: Jamaican, refractory; bery! 
(hand-cobbed); bismuth; chrom 
refractory; columbite; fluorspar, met 
allurgical; manganese ore, metallu: 
cal; mica: muscovite block, muscovite 
film, muscovite splittings; nickel; 

con carbide; tantalite; tin, and zin 
(This list does not include all mat: 
als designated by the President 
eligible for barter acquisition for the 
supplemental stockpile, but only those 
materials for which CCC is current], 
in a position to accept offers.) 
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USDA MAKES FLOUR, 
CORNMEAL AWARDS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced on 
Sept. 21 the purchase of 30,602 300 Ib. 
flour and 11,427,500 Ib. cornmeal for 
domestic relief distribution. The total 
includes 26,004,500 Ib. 
flour, 3,737,000 Ib. bread flour 
860,500 Ib. whole wheat flour. It also 
includes 9,307,500 Ib. regular and 2,- 


all-purpose 
and 





120,000 Ib. degermed yellow’ corn 
meal. 
DIVIDEND DECLARED 
NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of American Molasses Co. has 


declared a quarterly dividend of 17'2¢ 


per share on common stock of the 
company. The dividend is payable on 
Oct. 7, 1959, to shareholders of rec- 


ord at the close of business cn Sopt 
28, 1959. 





Japanese Millers, Visiting Minneapolis, 
Report Growing Trend from Rice to Wheat 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Spending 10 days 
here are two members of the Nisshin 


Flour Milling Co., Tokyo, Japan 
They are Yoshio Ishii, assistant di 
rector in the operations department, 
and Dr. Tamihiko Soejima, assistant 
director of the engineering depart 
ment 

They are visiting milling companies 
and mill equipment supply firms in 
the U.S. and during their stay in 


Minneapolis spent some time at the 
offices of The Northwestern Miller 

Dr. Soejima is the uncle of the 
Crown Princess of Japan. 

The two officials said that since the 
end of World War II there has been 
a steadily increasing demand for 
wheaten products in Japan, the trend 
being most pronounced among the 
younger people. The school lunch 
programs have done much to make 
bread a popular article of diet. Ways 


of preparing rice are limited and the 


people are finding more variety in 





three 
still 


products. Howevet 
the Japanese diet is 


wheaten 
quarters of 


made up of rice, only 20% ccming 
from wheat and 5% from barley. But 
they think the wheat portion will 
grow 


“However, the popularity of wheat 
might cause a problem for the Japan 
ese government,” Mr. Ishii remarked 
have to import 80% o! 
the wheat requirement from the U.S 
Canada and Australia.” 


“because we 


“Our trade balance with Canada 
is not good,” he explained, “but with 
the U.S. it is not too bad. Right now 


we have all the dollar balances we 
need 

Dr. Soejima said some cake mixes 
were beginning to appear in 
but he doubted whether they 


ever become universally used because 


Japan 
would 


only few people have ovens. But, he 
added, pancake mixes are proving 
acceptable because of their simple 


cooking requirements 
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JAPANESE VISITORS—E. O. Boyer, executive vice president in charge of 


basic commodity activities, General 


Mills, 


Inc., Minneapolis, escorted 


representatives of the Japanese milling industry on a recent tour of GMI 


facilities. During their visit the Japanese millers were shown 
Betty Crocker in the firm’s home service department. At the extreme left 
is Yoshio Ishii, assistant director of the operation department, Nisshin Flour 


a portrait o! 


e+ 


Milling Co., Ltd., Tokyo; at Mr. Ishii’s left is Dr. Tamthiko Soejima, assistant 
director of the engineering department of Nisshin. 


two 
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New Firm Formed 
To Operate Buffalo 
Elevator Facilities 


BUFFALO—Buffalo Terminal Ele- 
Inc., a new company and af- 
filiate of the General Grain Corpora- 
tion of Indianapolis, has leased from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad the 1,600,- 
000 bu. capacity elevators previously 
operated here by the Connecting 
Grain Terminal Corp 

The Fuhrmann Blvd. facility, form- 
erly known as the Connecting Termi- 
nal, will be called Buffalo Terminal 
Elevators 

The new 
Buffalo's 
which has_ been 
opening of the St 
indicated as a 


vators 


bolster 
grain center, 

threatened since 
Lawrence Seaway, 
result of the 


operators may 


Stature as a 


it was 
arrangement. 

While foreign vessels have been ex- 
porting grain via the Seaway that 
previously came through Buffalo, the 
new company expects to ship via the 
lakes to Buffalo and then by rail to 


New England and eastern seaboard 
ports. Some will be marketed in Buf- 
falo 

Officers of the new company are 
Samuel R. Harrell, president; Wil- 
liam H. Bowman, vice _ president- 
treasurer, and Ralph H. Brown, vice 
president. All are from Indianapolis 
Mr. Harrell is chairman of General 
Grain 


Mr. Brown and Charles H 
of Cleveland, also a vice president of 
Grain and its. subsidiary, 
Cleveland Grain Co., will be in charge 
of local grain merchandising 
ind purchases. A resident manage? 
will be ippointed later 

Everett H. Flinchbaugh, vice presi- 
dent of Connecting Terminal, said his 
company will continue merchandising 

here, with the 


R. E. Hughes Dies 
In Arkansas City 


Barkley 
General 


sales 


operations offices in 


ARKANSAS CITY toy E 
Hughes, retired corporate secretary 
ind director of the New Era Milling 
Co., died recently of a heart attack 

Mr. Hughes joined New Era in 
1917 and, during his association of 
more than 38 years, had assumed 


handling of all corporate purchases 


ind tax and insurance matters. While 
serving as traffic manager, he was 
mong the first to qualify as a reg- 
istered practitioner before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1929 
Mr. Hughes was active in church 
und civic affairs in Arkansas City 
ind was a director of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He was born in 
Iowa and came to Arkansas City in 
1912 


include his wife, one son 
ind four daughters 


two step-daughters 


Survivors 


one step-son ind 


BREA THE STAF Fe 


Chase Names Agencv 


NEW YORK--Chase Bag Co. has 
appointed Hazard Advertising Co 
Inc s its advertising agency effec 

Now 1. it was announced in New 
York by Alden W. Clark, advertising 
nanagel 

Mr. Hazard will handle all adver- 
tising activity as well as public re 

ns fcr Chase. Richard LaBarre 
w.ll function as advertising account 


and James R 


account 


executive Thompson as 


public relations executive 
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H. Norman Davis, chairman of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers Assn. and president of Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., congratulates George A. Scrimger, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., on his winning the 
McDonald & Robb trophy outright. 





Congratulations are in order, too, for Gordon F. 
Allan, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., right, and 
they are tendered by Mr. Davis. 





Two beaming winners are, left, M. J. McGrath, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and, right, Herbert 
W. Blakely, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 


laterested onlookers at the presentation cere- 
monies are, left to right: William J. Henning, Rob- 
in Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.; Gordon W. Ryan, Gen- 
eral Mills; Stuart M. Lockington and Ernest J. 


Wolff, both of the Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


’ 
, 





Talking over old times are, at left, George H. 
Mclvor, former chief commissioner of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, now chairman of the board of 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., and Jim Lawrie, 
Canadian Wheat Board chief headquartered in 
London. The photographer claims he distinctly 
heard Mr. MelIvor say: “But, Jim, wheat can't go 
anywhere else but up!” 
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Trophy Won for Third Time; 


Returned for 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Editor of The Northwestern Miller 

SEIGNIORY CLUB, P.Q., CANADA--A man 
who started his business life as an office boy more 
than 40 years ago, when office boys were called 
office boys and not junior assistants, who was 
employed by the first Canadian Wheat Board, who 
joined a leading Canadian milling company in the 
early 1920's in a minor capacity, who became a 
member of the managerial staff of the largest flour 
mill in the British Empire and who, subsequently 
became vice president and treasurer of the sam 
company, has many proud moments to recall 

And quietly-spoken George A. Scrimger of th 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
pride upon a career which is the epitome of that 


does look back with 
of a man who likes t 
work 
pertly in the field of 


quietly and ex 


figures 

No matter to what 
he applies himself 
George Scrimger di 
plays the same dexter 
ity which took him to 
a high place in th 
counsels ol Maple Leal 
His golf is no excep 
And though bus 


Ebullient winner of the Charles tion 


Ritz trophy for senior golfers ness ichievement 
was James GG. Wharry, Qua ; 
ker Oats Co. of Canada, Lid reason it price a 


haps one of the most 


pleasurable moments comes when your own 


prowess and skill, in which no man can help ye 

brings success 
Mr. Scrimger 

ichieved before—-he won outright the coy 


what no man has 
eted M« 
Donald & Robb trophy awarded to the Canadian 


achieved 


iller golfer of the year. Three wins— 1945, 1955 


and now 1959—-produced the honor. The congratu 
lations of his many friends in his own firm and in 
other firms were warm and sincere and it was a 
popular win, for he is held in high regard 
Characteristic of the man, Mr. Scrimget 
mediately returned the cup for continued competi 


tion because of the tradition it has helped estab 


lish 
What tradition? Why is the McDonald & Robb 
l'rophy so important? The trophy is symbolic of 
free enterprise system which allows men to con 


pete toughly in the business world, yet which 
llows them to come together as friends on the 
if course and in social conclave 

A victory in the annual golf tournament of the 
Canadian National Millers Assn. held here recen 
ly is no easy one. True, there are men who neve! 
smite a golf ball from one tournament to anothe: 
but there are others who are recognized as p 
ers of high standard. It is the spirit of inter-trace 
friendship which it engenders that Is so important 


and it is perhaps something Mr. Khrushchev woul 


never understand about the western way of lle 
J. A. E. MeDonald and Lio Robb of the do 
nating firm responded to Mr. Scrimger's gesture 


in returning the trophy for future competition by 


suring him he would receive a silver cocktail 
shaker with the names of al! previous winner 
suitably inscribed thereon ind many of thos« 
umes have made history in the Canadian trad 


1 vears gone by 


Another popular winner was James G. Wharry 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, w! irried off the 
Charles Ritz trophy for senior fers. In the win 

, too, were G. T. Rowe, G: t Star Flour Mi 
Ltd.; Gordon F. Allan, May Leaf Milling Co 
Ltd.; M. J. McGrath, Ogilvie | Mills Co., Ltd 


nd Herbert W. Blakely, Maple Leaf 
Presiding over the annual dinner of CNMA wa: 





Competition 


s h- trophy com- 
peted for by 
members of the Ca- 
nadian National Mill- 
ers Assn. was pre- 
sented by the old- 
established milling 
firm of McDonald & 
Robb, Valleyfield, 
Quebec, in 1924 and 
since then it has been 
up for competition 
26 times. In addition 
one other player was 
in the running for an 
outright win — H. 
Norman Davis, asso- 
ciation chairman and 
president of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
J. A. LeBlanc, Quak- 
er Oats Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., won it once 
and tied once. Mr. 
Davis competed this 
year but Mr. LeBlanc 
was unable to be 
present. 


Trophy 
Winners .. . 


Through 
the 
Years 


Yeor Winner Firm 

1924 G.A. Morris Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
1925 F. K. Morrow Standard Milling Co 

1926 G.A. Morris Ogilvie 

1927 M.H. Hutchison Lake of Woods Mig. Co., Ltd 
1928 H.C. Moore Lake of the Woods 

1929 P.G. Robertson Lake of the Woods 

1930 K. F. Wadsworth Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 


1933 J. E. McRostie Maple Leaf 
1940 N. S. Verity* St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
F. C. Cornell Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
1942 W.G. Pascoe Robin Hood 
1943 HN. Davis Ogilvie 
1944 J. A. LeBlanc Quaker Oats Co., Can., Ltd 


1945 G.A. Scrimger 
1946 W.E. Vincent 


Maple Leaf 
Quaker Oats 


1947 H. N. Davis Og ivie 
1948 A. Bean Robin Hood 
1949 G.M. MacLachlan Maple Leaf 
1951 A. O. McMurtry** Ogilvie 
Charles Ritz Robin Hood 
C. R. Mitchell Ogilvie 
1952 E. Racine** Robin Hood 


W. MacDougall 
1953 W. E. Paterson 
1954 W. J. Henning 
1955 G.A. Scrimger 
1956 H. W. Blakely 
1957 C. P. Coutts** 

J. A. LeBlanc 
1958 A. Rutter 
959 G.A Scrimger 


Robin Hood 
Maple Leaf 
Robin Hood 
Maple Leaf 
Maple Leaf 
Maple Leaf 
Quaker Oats 
Quaker Oats 
Maple Leaf 


*Declared winner at 19th hole 


**Declared winner as having lower gross score under 


ruling adopted prior to 1951! tournament 





H. Norman Davis, associ 
ie president 


ition chairman and Ogil 
resplendent in a red coat 
of the oldest golf club in North 
Montreal Among the 

Canadian Wheat Board 
headquartered in London, and he told the millers 


the symbol 
America, the 
were Jim 


Royal guests 


Lawrie representative 


something of the British milling trade. Other 


guests included officials of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce with whom the millers work 
closely 

And the weather? It was a cold, blustery day 
and it seemed as though someone up in the Arctic 
had left the door open. But a good time was had 


by all 
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Bakery Flour Sales Slow; 
Shipping Directions Good 


As Mills Press 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


LOUR buying for the seven-day 
F period ending Sept. 21 continued 
in the same slow manner that has 
characterized the markets for several 
weeks. However, there was a notice- 
able improvement in shipping direc- 
tions on bakery grades and the pro- 
mise of increased business in both the 
family flour and export areas of ac- 
tivity 

New bookings dropped almost out 
of sight for producers of hard winter 
wheat flours, with total sales for the 
week barely 18% of five-day capacity 
in the Southwest. Although buying 
was almost equally dull for the spring 
wheat mills, fill-in kept the 
week's percentage figure at 50% of 


sales 


five-day capacity. 

In the absence of interest, 
mills across the country concentrated 
on shipping directions to whittle down 
bakers’ backlogs which, at present, 
extend to the end of the calendar year 
and some weeks 


sales 


in many instances 
farther in others 
Family flour buying was light, too, 
and prices unchanged, although some 
mills have introduced a shipping dis- 
‘ount arrangement which should raise 
the interest of purchasers in the near 
Generally, the shipping ar- 
rangement allowance of 
60¢ on 10 Ib nationally ad- 
vertised brands in several midwestern 
states on all family flour ordered out 
by Oct. 5. After that date buyers will 
be allowed to order any additional 
amounts of flour not to exceed the 
original quantity purchased prior to 
Oct. 5. On larger sizes of family flour, 
a shipping allowance of 40¢ cwt. is 
in effect in the area east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The final date for ordering 
shipment on all flour under the special 
arrangement will be late October, 
generally Oct. 21 in instances 


future 
permits an 


sizes of 


most 


On the export side, there was an 
award during the week for United Na- 
tions relief flour. With pur- 
chase authorizations still to be filled, 
mainly Public Law 480 agreements, 
the outlook is fairly bright 


several 


Production by mills of the U.S. for 
amounted to 112% of five- 
compared with 
and 418% a 


(See tables on page 7.) 


the week 
day milling 
96°) the 
year ago 


Sales of Springs 
Light, Directions Good 


capacity 


previous week 


New sales of spring wheat flour 
were few and far between for the 
period, although a= fairly = steady 
amount of fill-in buying kept sales at 


90°% of five-day milling capacity, com- 
earlier and 
week of 


pared with 43° a week 
144% for the corresponding 
last year 

Price changes were negligible, av- 
downward from the 
Actually, the price 
little because of the 
and 


eraging only L¢ 
previous week 
movement meant 
well-booked position of bakers 
jobbers who purchased springs earlier 
in the crop year at substantially lower 
levels 

In the absence of new 
mills concentrated on shipping direc- 
tions, which ranged from good to very 


business, 


good 

Spring wheat clears’ were 
unchanged, but there appeared to be 
interest in shipping 


prices 


some increased 


for Orders 


out clear flours ordered earlier. As 
result, directions were improved o\ 
the previous period. 

Family flour buying was rat! 
slow, although the major mills ex- 
pect an improvement soon because of 
a recent announcement of a shipping 
discount allowance which involves an 
ordering out date early in October 
and a final shipping date of Oct. 21 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 102% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 76% the previous week and 
102% for the comparable week of last 
year. Production by mills of the in- 
terior Northwest amounted to 123% 
of capacity, compared with 96% a 
week earlier and 113% a year ago 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 117% of capacity, com- 
pared with 89% the previous week 
and 109% a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 18, 100 Ib. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $5.33@5.43, spring 
short patent $5.43@5.53, spring high 
gluten $5.73@5.83, first clears $5.054 
5.30, whole wheat $5.33@5.43; nation- 
ally advertised brands of family flour 
100 Ib. cottons, $6.90. 


Buying Interest 
Meager in Southwest 


There was almost no buying inter- 
est among bakers in the Southwest 
last week. There is no incentive for 
booking, and nearly everybody has 
enough flour to carry them for quite 
a while, although not in the carrying 
charge area any more. 
the Southwest 
amounted to no more than 18% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 65% the previous week and 17% 
for the comparable week of last year 

Reports from bakers and the gener- 
al level of shipping directions seem to 
indicate a good volume of bread busi- 
ness without any sign of slackening 
consumption because of unemploy- 
ment and the steel strike 

Family flour sales were routine, 
mostly to take care of increased ship- 
ments that usually occur at this time 


Sales by mills of 


ESTERN MILLER 








0 
Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 


Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per fon. 











of year. Shipping directions are rated 
good. 

At Hutchinson, lower prices stimu- 
lated some interest among bakers who 
had not anticipated needs through the 
end of 1959, but this brought little 
new business. It was indicated that 
another similar drop would prompt 
extending of commitments 30 to 60 
days by these buyers. Shipping direc- 
tions continued entirely satisfactory 
and operations continued at 100% of 
capacity, with the outlook equally fa- 
vorable. Prices were down 10@15¢ 
from a week ago. 

Wichita mills operated at 120% of 
capacity last week. Sales continued to 
decline, averaging 15%, compared 
with 23% the preceding week and 
25% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were only fair. Due to the advance in 
millfeeds, flour down 7¢ 
cwt 

Quotations Sept. 18, 


prices were 


Kansas City, 


carlots: Hard winter wheat short pa- 
tent $5.0575.10, standard 95° patent 
$4.95@5, straight $4.900 4.95: estab- 
lished brands of family flour $64 6.90, 
sacked, with the top range repre- 
senting nationally advertised brands 
on a delivered basis; first clears of 
13.50% protein or higher $4.10@ 4.15 


MARKETS, pase 6) 





Lack of Storage Space Presses Durum 
Price Structure; Semolina Holds Firm 


] . HE durum and semolina markets 

were featured by somewhat er- 
ratic price movements in the seven 
day period ending Sept. 21, due mainly 
lack of storage space for mills 
acquiring wheat. The situation ap- 
peared to be only temporary, and 
there were signs of returning stabil- 
ity at the close of the period. 

No. 1 hard amber durum was up 4¢ 
at midweek, but declined later mak- 
ing, actually, a 2¢ loss for the over-all 
period. There was some effort on the 
part of mill sales departments to 
press for new business on the mid- 
week rise, but with little actual suc- 
cess. Interest dwindled even more 
when the decline in durum took over 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis for 
Sept. 14 through 18 totaled 455 cars 
with approximately 300 cars of the to- 
tal arriving on Sept. 14 and 15, An- 
other 128 cars arrived in Minneapolis 
at the close Sept. 21. 


to a 


Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 114% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 101% 
the previous week and 114% for the 
comparable week of last year 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Sept. 18 were: 
Choice No. | amber or better $2.42@2.44 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.41@2.43 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.40@2.42 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.38@2.4) 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.37@2.40 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.35@2.39 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 

five-day week 
5-day wk Wkly % 

ca- pro- of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Sept 3-20 163,500 186,304 114 

Previous week 163,500 “*+164.54! 101 

Year ago 156,500 178,526 114 

Crop year 

production 

July Sept. 20, 1959 1,927,062 

July |t-Sept. 21, 1958 1,969,079 

*Revised. +Four-day week 
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Improved Interest 
Strengthens Level 
Of Millfeed Prices 


ge IVED interest on the part of 
formula feed mixers and the coun- 
try trade the U.S the 
millfeed market its best strength in a 
long time for the seven-day period 
ending Sept. 21. The improved rate of 
activity began in the Southwest mid- 
way through the period and, by the 
end, had spread to other major mar- 
ket centers. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 54,526 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45,999 tons 
in the previous week and 55,088 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


across gave 


ago. 

Minneapolis: Prices moved up for 
the period, coinciding with the im- 
proved interest of buyers in most of 
the major millfeed markets. The only 
weak spot appeared to be red dog. 

As a result of the activity, major 
mills are out for the current 
week, and on Sept. 21, were cautious- 
ly quoting for shipment the week of 
Sept. 28. Sacked middlings showed 
the most strength for the week, with 
sacked bran also in demand 
Bulk supplies of both were 
showing an improved tone, although 
not quite so good as for sacked items 

Quotations Sept. 21: Sacked bran 
$32.50@33 (up $1@1.50), bulk bran 
$27@28 (up $1); middlings 
$324 32.50 (up 50¢ to bulk 
middlings $27 (up 50¢ to $1); sacked 
red dog $430 44 (down $2) 

Kansas City: Improved feed busi- 
ness in the area brought a much firm- 
er tone to the millfeed market. In the 


sold 


good 


feeds 


sacked 
$1.50) 


week ended Sept. 21, millfeed prices 
were up $2.50 to $5.50 and the 
strength was still apparent. Mills 


were selling hand-to-mouth, unwilling 
to book ahead in the belief that prices 


could still go higher. Sacked shorts 
were very hard to find and other 
types certainly not readily available 
Mill running time was good, but the 


combination of improved formula feed 


business and better country demand 
brought about the firm market situa- 
tion 

Quotations Sept. 21, carlots, Kan- 


Sacked bran $3232.75 (up 
$41.2570 42 (up 
90@28.85 (Cup 
$354 35.75 (Cup 
$29.50 4 30.25 


sas City: 
$2.50) 
$5): 
$2 50) 
$5.50), 
(up $3) 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed was in 
demand last week but offerings were 
extremely limited. Quotations Sept 
18, burlaps: Bran $41, gray 
$49; bulk middlings $40.50, delivered 
Texas common points; $1.50 higher 
on bran, $3.50 higher on shorts and 
$2 higher on middlings, compared 
with the previous week 

Chicago: The feature in the local 
millfeed market was the about face 
done by standard middlings and, to a 
lesser degree, standard bran. Mid- 
dlings were being quoted about $2 
ton over the previous week, while on 
bran, the market was up $1@1.50 
ton. On the other hand, red 
showed no price change, with demand 
on the quiet side 

Demand for both middlings 
bran began to show signs of picking 
up the middle of the week and be- 
came progressively stronger, with 
buyers taking on supplies as far 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 27) 


sacked shorts 
bulk bran $2 
bulk shorts 


bulk 





middlings 


good 


shorts 


dog 


and 
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Brighter Outlook for Exports 
Keeps Wheat Futures Strong 


FAIRLY good outlook for export 

sales was the main feature of the 
wheat futures market in the seven- 
day period ending Sept. 21, keeping 
contracts steady at the major market 
centers. There was a slight amount 
of bearishness evident, mainly the re- 
sult of pressure to market wheat and 
make way for the record corn and 
milo crops. However, strength ap- 
peared to dominate throughout the 
period. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Sept. 21 were: Chicago—September 
$1.91@1.91's, December $1.96@ 
1.95%, March $2.01@2.00, May $1.98, 
July $1.83% ; Kansas City—-September 
$1.94%,, December $1.9742 ; Minneapo- 
lis—September $2.09%, December 
$2.1154, May $2.10%. 

The prospect of the United Arab 
tepublic coming into the market this 
week to purchase 5.5 million bushels 
of wheat was the main factor giving 
strength to prices. Also, there was 
bullishness from the possibility that 
Pakistan indicated it would take 500,- 
000 bu. Gulf hard wheat within the 
next few days 

In addition to the foregoing, prices 
gained strength at midweek from the 
announcement that U.S. exports of 
wheat and flour for the week ended 
Sept. 11 climbed to nearly 10 million 
bushels or, for the crop year to date, 
to a point 20 million bushels over the 
same period of the last crop year 

Other export business which con- 
tributed to the general level of 
strength included the purchase by In- 
dia of a cargo of Gulf hard wheat and 
of 700,000 bu. West Coast white by 
Formosa. 

The moderate bearishness resulting 
from pressure to sell wheat and make 
way for the large feed grain crops 
eventually pushed the basic option at 
Kansas City fractionally lower at the 
end of the period. The fact that Brazil, 
expected earlier to buy in the US., 
purchased 2 million bushels of red 
wheat in France last week also in- 
serted a softer note into the futures 
market. 

Spring Wheat Steady 

The spring wheat cash market was 

steady at Minneapolis throughout the 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


* 


WIN NIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Sept. 21 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'!,¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above 
adjustments apply on flour sold and 
shipped from Canada to destinations 
designated with bills of lading dated 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead 
navigation. On shipments of flour 
from mills with bills of lading dated 
on or after opening of navigation, 
reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area 
le bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 








period from Sept. 14 through Sept 
21. The level of offerings declined 
steadily day by day—from 636 cars 
on Sept. 14 to only 202 cars on Sept 
18—including a small number ear- 
marked for Commodity Credit Corp 
account 

Cash prices dipped 1l¢ for the peri- 
od, in compliance with almost an 
equivalent drop in the September fu- 
ture. However, the change left cash 
wheat premiums unchanged from the 
start of the week 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis last 
week totaled 1,764 cars (including 43 
for CCC account). The protein of 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week averaged 
14.45% compared with 13.73% for 
the comparable week of last year 

On Sept. 18, No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat through 11% protein traded at 
the basic future; 12°% protein was 
2¢ over; 13% protein 5¢ over; 14% 
protein 8¢ over; 15% protein wheat 
was 11@12¢ over; 16% protein 154 
l6¢ over, and wheat of 17% protein 
traded at 18@20¢ over the basic fu- 
ture 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 18 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dork Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $ @2.11% 
11% Protein @2.11% 
12% Protein @2.13% 
13% Protein @2.16% 
14% Protein @2.19% 
15% Protein 2.22% @2.23% 
16% Protein 2.26% @2.27% 
17% Protein 2.29% @2.31% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium for No. | heavy 

One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 


To arrive div. pt. basis: | DNS or | NS 
58 ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.12% 
13% protein $2.15%, 14% protein $2.18% 
15% protein $2.22% 16% protein $2.26% 
17% protein $2.30% 

Cash Prices Dip 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City dipped in the week ended 
Sept. 21 to as much as 2%¢ bu. below 
the level of a week earlier. An adjust- 
ment in the basis to the December 
option brought premiums down about 
3@4¢, but the difference in the option 
values accounted for the smaller net 
loss 

Cash wheat was generally weaker 
during the period, however. Wheat 
was more plentiful than it has been 
in some time, and demand lacked any 
urgency. Actually, demand for ordi- 
nary wheat was very dull as mer- 
chandisers and storage interests 
switched their attention from wheat 
to milo and soybeans. Receipts at 
Kansas City totaled 495 cars, com- 
pared with the same number a week 
earlier and 700 a year ago, but offer- 
ings by interior elevators making 
room for feed grains showed improve- 
ment. Farm selling continued small 
Good rains over a large part of the 
winter wheat area are expected to 


ease any tendency towards pressure’ 


from selling as farmers turn toward 
planting the new crop 

Premium losses were sharpest on 
the low side of the range. Wheat with 
11.50% protein lost 4%4¢ on the low 
side, while all other protein wheat 
lost 4¢ on the low side. Losses on the 
high side of the range were 3¢ across 
the board. 

Premiums were quoted Sept. 21 as 
follows: Ordinary %¢ under to even 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 


Representative Mills, 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
tor More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR 





Current 
Flour 


Production 





PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 


Sept 
Centra and Southeast 679 453 
Pacific Coast 489 30 
Totals 4058.3 
Percentage f tote US utput 
Estimated tota! US. product 5.098 389 
Accumulated total this month 3,260 


*Revised 


Ser 
3-20 Previous 
959 week 
Northwest 7 89 
Southwest 4 98 
Buffa 4 06 
Central and S. € rs 94 
cific C } 9 
Tot % 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
day week Flour 
ipacity utput 
3 236,593 
s week 31.000 *+175 820 
ag 3 00 234,750 
ye T-] 3 0 243 4 
ea average 
yea sverage 
Revised. tFour-day week 
c te r Minnesote 


“ 
Jay week Flou 
spacity utput 

3-2 4945 609,284 
ous week 494.500 °4472,313 
sg 456,900 517,708 
yea 1g 430,500 554.198 
Five-yea ave 3e 
year erage 
*Revised. tFour-day week 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansos City 
S.day week Flour 
apacity utput 
3.2 221,750 249,290 
us week 221,75 99 899 
1g 28 750 284 454 
year 19 287,500 292,623 
Five-year verage 
Ten-year average 


Jay week 


Jay week Flour 

apacity utput 

3-20 068 000 1,229,393 
week 068 800 *+! 066.8 


845,877 
478,683 
565,004 


Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, M 


on S- 
2 owew < 


o 


Outside of Kansas 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 
n the U.S. expressed in percentages 


*Previous Sept. 14-2 Sept. 15-22, Sept. 17-24 
week 1958 1957 1956 
648 133 752,458 797,912 745 086 
1,266,710 1,581,257 469 454 1.447.723 
$22,853 585 625 636,340 607,475 
603.759 $93,370 594.115 632,444 
422,679 490,617 350,358 336,452 
3,464,134 4,003,327 3,848,179 3,769,180 

19.6 75 75 7S 
4351.92 
8.161.899 


Crop year flour production 


ated 5-day week July | to— 
Sept Sept 

5-22 ? Sept. 20 Sept. 2! 

95 1956 959 1958 
2 8,142,072 8,043,053 
9 6,328,694 15,810,261 
13 28 5,942,608 6,316,532 
0 7,116,624 6,366,668 
g 9 5,179,043 4,047,124 
3 42,709,241 40,583 638 
Year ag 020,950 1,296,803 127 
Two years ag 032,00 1,176,831 114 
Five-ye sverage 107 
Ten-year sverage 105 

Revised. *tfour-day week 
BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac 
pacity output tivity 
Sept 3.20 493,500 565,004 114 
Previous week 493,500 522,853 106 
Year ag 487,500 585.625 120 
Two years ag 475,000 636,340 131 
Five-year average 1s 
Ten-year average 110 


+Four-day week 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills Hlir Oh Michigar Wisconsin 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Virg », Georgia and eastern Missour 

5-day week Flour % ac 

spacity output tivity 

Sept. 13-20 643,750 679,453 106 
Previous week 643,750 603,759 94 
Year ag 592,250 593,370 100 
Two years ag 570,25 594,115 104 
Five-year average 94 
Ten-year average 9! 

Re ed. tFour-day week 


PACIFIC COAST 
Pr pa M on the Pacif Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac 

ipacity output tivity 

Sept. 13-20 466.500 489 30! 105 

Previous week 466,500 *422,679 9! 

Year ag 323,000 490, 617 152 

Tw year 9 215,06 350,358 163 
Revised. *Four-day week 





with the basic option of $1.97"; 
11.50% protein 1@5%2¢ over 
protein 4@17¢ over; 12.50 

6@19¢ over; 13° protein 8@ 21¢ over; 


13.50% protein 9@23¢ over and 
in 10@25¢ ove! 
he approximate rang of 


it prices at Kansas City Sept 
shown in the accompanying tat 


Dark and Hard $!.96% @2 
2? Dark and Hard 95% @2 
3 Dark and Hard 1.93% @2 
4 Dark and Hard 1.91% @2 

Red 96% @! 

Red 1.95%@! 

Red 1.94%@ 

Red 1.934%@! 


At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard wheat 


ling Sept. 21 at $2.2 


delivered Texas comm 
protein 

ng at a premium of 2¢ and wheat 
14 protein at a premium of 4¢ 


t< Wheat of 13 


rters were bidding $2.16 
it the Gulf. Demand was 


protein 


for export wheat and only fair for 
milling wheat. Offerings were light 

Wheat prices strengthened in the 
Pacific Northwest last week as ex- 
port bookings picked up materially 
India bought nine cargoes of western 
white and was inquiring for more at 
the end of the week. Formosa bought 
one cargo of western white and 
Korea one cargo, half western whit 
and half hard white for October-No- 
vember shipment 

Growers were inclined to market 
their remaining supplies lightly, with 
the result that white wheat prices 
were up 3¢ bu., to the loan level, with 
hard red winter prices up 2¢ bu. Mill 
ing demand slackened for hard wheat 
types, with soft white holding its 
own 

Receipts of wheat from the country 
increased, principally due to a move- 
ment on prior purchases 
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Chicago Visitor. The president of Montana Flour Mills C 
C. G. MeClave, Great Falls, called at the offices of the Millers National Fed- 3 


eration and the Wheat Flour Institute recently while in Chicago. 


General Manager. The Clute Corp. of Littleton, Colo., has 
appointed Herbert C. Bushkoff as general manager, according to John H. 


Lowell, president 


for Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore. 


To Trattie Posts. Promotion of Theodore J. Kessler to assistant 


director of traffic and Charles M. Hinesley to assistant traffic manager of } 
Victor Chemical Works was announced by Walter N. Saaby, director of traf- % 


fic. Mr. Kessler has been in Victor's traffic department since March of 1947, 


and became assistant traffic manager in November of 1951. He is a graduate 


of the Freight Traffic Institute of Chicago and attended Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He is a founder member of the American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation, a member of the Midwest Shippers advisory board, and a 


member of the Traffic Club of Chicago. Currently, he is a member of the 


board of directors of the Illinois Chapter of the American Society of Traffic — 
© Committee he learned the prob- 


and Transportation, and chairman of the membership committee of the 


Traffic Club of Chicago. Mr. Hinesley joined the traffic department of Victor ® 


in January of 1950. He attended Northwestern University and is a graduate 
of the College of Advanced Traffic in Chicago. 


New Appointment. Toledo Scale Corp., Toledo, Ohio, has ap- 


pointed George P. Peuhl as manager of custom products manufacturing 
According to Frank D. Instone, manager of the custom products division, 
Mr. Peuhl will have charge of all manufacturing and assembly operations 
of the division. Prior to his promotion, Mr. Peuhl was foreman of the special 
machines department for 13 years. He succeeds Mark Weckerly, who retired 
10 years in engineering and manufacturing positions with 


recently after 


the firm. 


In Europe. A Longmont, Colo., wheat grower, Howard Morton, is 
a 30-day European survey trip for the Great Plains Wheat Market De- 
velopment Assn., Inc. Mr. Morton plans to evaluate several programs which 
the association is using in Europe to boost consumption of high quality hard 
wheat Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska and the high plains states 
Mr. Morton is a member of the Colorado Wheat Administrative Committee 


on 


grown i1n 


In company with William H. Crotinger, the association's trade fair representa- = 


Morton will operate the Great Plains wheat booth at the trade fair 
He will visit also the association's office in Rotterdam 


Mr 
in Cologne, Germany 


tive, 


Appointments. The Ralston Purina Co. has announced three ap- 
pointments involving its operations in Mexico, South America and the St 
Louis offices. Dietrich Rosenberg, manager of the company’s plant at 
Encrucijada, Venezuela, has been named vice president of the international 
division, responsible for operations in Venezuela and Colombia, it was an- 
nounced by R. Hal Dean, international division president, St. Louis. Mr 
Rosenberg will remain as manager of the Venezuela plant. He will report 
directly to Mr. Dean. Announced at the same time was the appointment of 
W. J. Huffman, general sales manager of the international division, to vice 
president of the international division in charge of sales. He will move his 
headquarters from Mexico City to the company’s general offices in St. Louis 
Louis A. Bates has been appointed manager of the international agricultural 
development department 


Named Directors. Crown Zellerbach Corp. has announced the 
election of three members of its senior management group to the corporate 
Peter T. Sinclair, also elected to the executive committee; 
King Wilkin, named also as vice president of marketing and to the executive 
ind G, E, Young, vice president for newsprint, who was elected 


mpany senior 


board of directors 


committee, 


also as ac vice president 


Viee President, Tre electicn of Quentin J. Marsh to a position as \ 
Mankato, Minn., has been announced & 


vice president of Hubbard Milling Co.., 


by C. B. MacLeod, chairman of the board. Mr. Marsh has been with Hubbard 


since 1952, having served as advertising and promotion manager at Mankato, © 


manager of the Mankato-Dakota and manager of the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, branch before returning to Mankato as manager of the feed 
last year. 


sales area, 


division 


New Arrival. Announcing the birth of a son to wife Ruth is Fritz 


Schiess, Buhler Mill Engineering Co., Minneapolis. Named René Eduard, the 
new arrival joins brother Markus Frederik. 


The firm manufactures patented machinery which utilizes # 
air to transport grain and sugar in factories and to clean and prevent spoilage * 
of wheat, corn and other grains. Mr. Bushkoff formerly was a plant engineer © 










‘Introducing .. . 
Author Clifford Hope 


O one could be better quali- 
fied by birth, upbringing or 
experience to speak for the wheat 
growers of the Great Plains than 
Clifford R. Hope. Born an lowan, 
-a move in early boyhood turned 
-him temporarily into an Oklaho- 
man, but in 1906 he settled for 
- Kansas and he has been a distin- 
- guished Kansan ever since—though 
/a year in college at Lincoln might 
‘have brought disaffection from 
© Kansas and a yearning to be a Ne- 
~ braskan. Beyond that, his educa- 
tion was purely Kansan. 

As Lieutenant Hope, U.S. Army, 
© in World War Il he learned to work 
with men; as Lawyer Hope, he 

learned the skill of negotiation; 
as State Representative Hope he 
dipped his foot into political wa- 
© ters and as Speaker Hope in the 
Kansas House of Representatives 
he learnd to control debate. Then, 
= as Congressman Hope he learned 
the intricacies of political life on 
‘the federal level. As Chairman 
Hope of the House Agriculture 






lems of the farmers vis-a-vis the 
> government... and vice versa. 
- As the recipient of many de- 
~ grees he is Dr. Hope, one of his 
doctorates having been conferred 
~by what is now known as Kansas 
State University . . . and K-State 
honors not lightly. 
> It was in 1920 that he was first 
elected to the Kansas House of 
Representatives and after subse- 
quent reelections he ended his 
state political career as Speaker in 
- 1926, thence to move to Washing- 
ton as a Kansan representative. He 
was chairman of the House Agri- 
‘culture Committee in the 80th 


~ Congress, 1947-48 and in the 83rd 


Congress 1953-54. 

He had a part in the formula- 
tion and enactment of all agricul- 
turai legislation during the period 
he served in Congress—from 1927 
- to his voluntary retirement on Jan. 

3, 1957, the longest period ever 

served by a representative of Kan- 

sas. Additionally, he served as a 

member of the House Committee 
_ on Labor and other important com- 

mittees including the important 

Committee on Post War Economic 

Policy and Planning in the 78th 
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Congress. As a member of this 
committee he visited Russia, Iran, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy and most 
countries of Western Europe. 

Mr. Hope's interests range 
world-wide. He was a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the first 
meeting of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United 
Nations at Quebec in 1945, and 
attended similar meetings in the 
same capacity in Copenhagen, 
Washington and Rome between 
1946 and 1955. He was a member 
of U.S. delegations on other mat- 
ters, and was congressional advis- 
or to the American delegation to 
international wheat conferences 
in 1948-49 and in 1952. 

Since Jan. |, 1959, he has been 
president of the Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Assn. 
with headquarters at Garden City, 
Kansas, where he makes his home. 
Home is presided over — surely 
Mr. Hope has no time to preside 
over it—by the former Pauline E. 
Sanders of Topeka whom he mar- 
ried ir, 1921. There are two chil- 
dren, Clifford R. Hope, Jr., prac- 
ticing law in Garden City, and 
daughter, Martha, now Mrs. Frank 
West of New York. And to com- 
plete the Hope clan there are eight 
grandchildren. 

Spare time activities? It is a 
lengthy list—church affairs, Ma- 
sonic Orders including Consistory 
and Shrine, Odd Fellows, Elks, 
American Legion, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and Kiwanis. 

Such is the man who now speaks 
for the wheat growers of the Great 
Plains and their laudable efforts to 
“help themselves" and their coun- 
try to greater prosperity. 





Government officials abroad take a major interest in the work the association 


is doing. Pictured here is Jacobo Zender, secretary-general of the Peruvian 
Ministry of Agriculture, speaking at the official inauguration of the regional 
office in Lima. Standing from left to right are: Dan Garcia, assistant; Clar- 
; ence E. Pike, agriculture attache at the U.S. Embassy; Jack L. Smith, director, 
; and Mr, Zender. 
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Cipperly Charges Rebutted . . . 
Development Aims Described . . . 
Joint Interest with Grain Men 


By Clifford R. Hope 


ie the Sept. 1 issue of The North- 
western Miller there appears an 
article by my friend, John Cipperly, 
who is its long time and well known 


Washington Correspondent. The first 


paragraph of this article reads as fol- 


lows: 


“There appears to be in the mak- 
ing an unholy row between the 
state wheat leagues and the grain 
trade over the activities of these 
vigorous youngsters in world mar- 
kets. The wheat leagues are said to 
have put together a bank roll of 
about $1.5 million and seem to be 
at a loss as how to use it to advan- 
tage. Currently, they are financing 
foreign sales agents, but even these 
operations cannot make a dent in 
the high income already collected 
with more to come next year.” 


Mr. Cipperly then goes on to 
charge, briefly by innuendo, that the 
“wheat leagues”, as he calls them, do 
not have any clear cut policy except 
what he calls “to spend the collected 
funds’’—-that their representatives in 
foreign countries “are stressing the 
virtues of wheat grown in the states 
from which they are appointed” rath- 
er than» U.S. wheat generally—that 
wheat leagues representatives say 
that “the foreign buyer should have 
the same access to U.S. wheat grades 
as the domestic milling interests” 
while grain trade spokesmen counter 
“with the statement that it will sell 
to foreign buyers any tailored grade 
they wish as long as they are willing 
to pay for that grade”—Mr. Cipperly 
quotes others as saying: “The wheat 
leagues are off and running in their 
promotional activities without a more 
detailed examination of their prob- 
lem.” 

The article concludes that while 
both groups wish to promote exports 
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I suppose that we should be grate- 
ful to Mr. Cipperly for this article on 
that bad publicity 
than none and that there is noth- 


create an entirely 
as to the purpose of 


doubtedly an expert when discussing 


this article, I am seriously 


leagues and their 


Constituency Described 


includes under 


Colorado Wheat Administrative C 
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Wheat Le Grain E Trad 
eat Leagues, Grain Export [rade 
crete At Cross P in Promotional 
second succes t Cross urposes in romotiona 
of grain from 
ren Activity for Ov Busi 
ree Activity tor Overseas Business 
e 
right 
eck end- By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 
- followed 
bu., and WASHINGTON — There appears promotion is being made at the ex 
ar this sea to be In the making an unholy row pense of the interior and export 
a practical between the state leagues trades. It is their understanding that 
red with a and the grain trade over the activi- the wheat leagye representatives are 
soybeans ties of these vigorous youngsters in’ blaming any deficiency in foreign de 
pore than world markets. The wheat leagues liveries of U.S. grains on the cupidity 
me pe are said to have together a f US. exporters and internal grain 
bank roll of about $1.5 million and verchants who water the virginal 
seem to be at a loss as how to use farm run high quality wheat as they 
it to advantage. Currently, they are nove it into export 
financing foreign sales agents, but The grain trade counters this sug 












year 


ts in foreigr 











know of no row, holy or unholy 
making between our group and 
grain trade. Certainly we are 
trying to start one. I would not 
to deny that there are certain differ 
ences in viewpoint between our grou] 
and the grain trade, but that is to | 
expectec 


} 


these differences as irrec: 


incapable of adjustment when 
brought out into the open and 
cussed honestly and fairly between 


} ' 
Lroups 


Cipperly refers to what he 


ink roll” of $1.5 million which 
tates the wheat leagues possess 
not know whether that figure 


correct or not but assuminys 


re plac 
nations, with the 
explaining the vir 
ties of U.S. wheat 
Bureau has in 


tle prom 


Amer 
~peration in 


Blopment 


even these operations cannot make oestion with the statement that it 
a dent in the high Income already will sell to foreign buyers any tailored 


collected with more te come next grade they wish so long as they are 


willing to pay for that grade 

It has been reported that the wheat 
league spokesmen, as well as some 
fficials of the U.S. Department of 


agency 


: offici 
: ous Agriculture, have contended that the 
grain exporter has been skinning 
US. grade standards through the 
funds addition of foreign material up to the 
full limit of the availability under the 


relatively flexible U.S. standards 


ited 





and I certainly do not 
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FOUNDED BY 


Behind all the laboratory findings, bak- 


ing analyses and similar standards of meas- 


ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


USS aie 


urement, there must be another and more 
important standard for good flour. ‘That 1s 
the desire of the miller to produce the best. 
That’s a standard to which POLAR BEAR 


always measures up. 
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it is, it is a pitifully small amount 
with which to put on a world wide 
sales campaign for an industry whose 
product has a value of around $2 bil- 
lion annually. That is about 1/13th 
of 1% of the total value. This is mod- 
est indeed compared with the expen- 
ditures for sales promotion for many 
commodities which are considerably 
less important than wheat. 


Clear Cut Policy 

As far as our policy is concerned, 
it is very simple and clear cut. Name- 
ly, to dispose of every bushel of wheat 
possible in the foreign market—in the 
domestic market—and by developing 
new uses and outlets. For the present, 
oul principal activities are concen- 
trated in foreign market development, 
particularly because of the opportuni- 
we see there and because 
time it is possible to 


ties which 
at the present 
supplement our own funds by the use 
of foreign currency generated under 
Public 180 

We will, I fear, have to plead guilty 
to one of Mr. Cipperly’s indictments. 
We “stressing the virtues of the 
wheat" grown in the Great Plains 
areas. For this we make no apolo- 
gies. In the first place it is 
wheat. In the second place 92% of the 
carryover on July 1 consisted of Great 
hard wheats, both winter and 
I doubt if Mr. Cipperly thinks 
advertising soft red 
which we had on 
July 1 19 million bushels than 
a normal carryover, or durum wheat 
of which the carryover was only 20 


Law 


are 


good 


Plains 
spring 
we should be 
winter wheat of 


less 


bushels 

thing that me about 
Mr. Cipperly's article is that it seems 
to imply that foreign buyers can pur- 


million 


One disturbs 


chase quality only if they force the 
issue and then are willing to pay a 
premium, In other words the article 


recommends a_ passive attitude in 


selling wheat. Is this good salesman 
ship? In any field doesn’t a good 
salesman go out and build a desire 


and demand for his product instead 
of patiently waiting for customers to 
bang on his door and insist on having 
it? Doesn't a good salesman also try 
to educate his customers on the types 
ind qualities of the products which 
are available and build up a demand 
for products which the customer may 


not now be buying? Other wheat ex- 
porting countries are doing this now 
How can we do less and succeed in 
this highly competitive business? 


Activities Recited 


Mr. Cipperly’s failure to compre 


hend what the wheat organizations 
ire doing is clearly shown in his com- 
iint which he attributes to “observ- 
identity unknown, that the 
eagues are off and running in 

tl | notional activities without a 
more etailed examination of the 
problei I illenge that statement, 
ind I thir be easily disproved 
by a simple recital of some of the 
market devek ent activities which 
we are carrying nin importing coun 
tries at the present time. The general 


activity on which we are placing the 


most stress Just now consists ol 
studies of marketing possibilities for 
U.S. wheat in every corner of the 
lobe. We have established an office 
in Rotterdam to cover the western 
KMuropean market, one in Lima, Peru, 
to deal with the situation in most of 
South America. We are about to es 
tablish office in the Caribbean area, 
including Venezuela and the Central 
American countries 

We recently participated with the 
Foreign Agricultural Service in mak- 
ing a general survey of Africa which 
we will follow up in that rapidly de- 


veloping continent by further activity 
as soon as practicable. With Western 
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Wheat Associates, we maintain 
office in New Delhi, India, and 
shortly open one in Pakistan. Th: 
are not sales offices nor will they « 
be. We are not in the grain busir 
in any manner, shape, or form. Wh 
ever increased business results fr: 
our activities will be handled by th 
engaged in the grain trade. It wv 
help them and it will help wh 
growers. 

These offices are centers throu 
which we work in market devel 
ment studies and activities. In th« 
efforts we work as a cooperator 


the Foreign Agricultural Service ai 


JESTERN MILLER 


1 





have the benefit of its experience, its 
suggestions, and the services of its 
able and trained staff and farflung 
corps of attaches. As a cooperato! 
our relationship with FAS is the same 
as that of other organizations en- 
gaged in market development repre- 
senting among others such commodi- 
ties as cotton, soybeans, poultry, to- 
bacco, rice and grain sorghums. 

We are going on the assumption 
that it is possible to expand world 
consumption of wheat and particular- 
ly of the kind we produce in the 
Great Plains. However, we don’t think 
it is going to be an easy job. On the 
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contrary it is going to be a mighty 
tough job which can be accomplished 
only by cooperation between all ele 
ments of the wheat industry 


What Is Being Done? 

Now exactly what are we doing 
@ Through our foreign offices and 
other available sources of informa- 
tion we try to determine the kind of 
wheat which is needed and desired 
by customers and potential customers 
We want to find out how our wheat 
can be used more effectively. To help 
do this, we are sending top cereal 
chemists into these countries, includ- 





How Bill and Jim make 
Commander Larabee 





Proton lo Buy flor 


B uilding bread or fine furniture . . . you'll find no 
better craftsmen than Commander Larabee grain 
buyers Bill Sudduth or Jim Whitacre. It takes keen 
eyes and skillful judgment to select the right grains 
for building famous Commander Larabee bakery 
flours .., and it takes the same attention to detail to 
reach perfection in the shop. 


“We have no magic formula for buying grain,” Jim 
says modestly, “‘We just strive hard, keeping alert to 


, 


detect changes in quality.’ 


Confirmed do-it-yourselfers before the word was 
coined, Bill and Jim have developed remarkably 
similar interests from different backgrounds. Bill, 
for example, “‘swept”’ his way into the grain busi- 
ness in our old Nokomis elevator. He knows milling 
inside and out. For Jim, on the other hand, the 
world of grain evolved in snow-white labs with their 
orderly hedgerows of test tubes and the watchwords 
For years now, they’ve 
tackling each problem with 


“accuracy” 
worked as a team. . 
diverse experience. 





and ‘‘quality’’. 
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] For Commander buyers, the “‘pit”’ is the “‘door- 
way to the mill.’’ The premium is on training and 
the ability to make decisions with an instinctive 
sureness of the kind of flour the baker wants. It’s 
here that Bill and Jim really swing into action as 
a grain buying team. 
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ing such men as Roy Durham, former- 
ly of the Pillsbury Co., and Jim Doty, 
Doty Laboratories, who are known 
far beyond the boundaries of this 
country. We are sending Terrence 
McDonald of American Flours, Inc., 
Newton, Kansas, to India to see what 
can be done to increase the consump- 
tion of flour and bread in that devel 
oping area where there are so many 
hungry people 

@ In Western Europe, South America 
and India, we are taking samples of 
wheat at the principal ports from car- 
coming from all important ex- 
porting countries to see how well our 


goes 
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trade teams composed of experienced 
millers and bakers 
ment 
so that they can 
market 
and wheat pr 
want them to see 
wheat and _ the 
tests which are 
baking 
@iIn addition we 

this area many of the large 
of individuals interested in 
who come to 
own or as at 
ment 


wheat compares with that of our com- 
petitors and to determine if there is 
justification the com- 
plaints which have been made regard- 
ing U.S. wheat 


as well as govern 
wheat 
see how we produce, 
and export 
We 


how our millers buy 


officials who deal with 


for some of 


process wheat 


mducts especially 
@ We are exhibiting our wheat and 
wheat products at trade fairs in every 
part of the world. We have set up 
nutrition projects in countries where 
we think it is possible to increase 
wheat consumption. In some of these 
foreign projects we are working 
jointly with the Millers National Fed- 
eration 


@ We 


laboratory 
determine 


careful 
made to 
and milling quality 

number 
wheat 
ountry on thei 
their govern 
accorded the 


this < 
ents for 


are bringing to this country These people are 





©..,. go the sun and rain, so grows the grain,”’ is part of 
Jim’s philosophy. He sweats out daily TWX reports from 
the producing areas like a baker planning the Wednesday 
golf game. Mental charts of every important change in 
weather in key areas will influence his future buying 
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same hospitality and opportunity to 
look into wheat production and mar- 
keting as is given to the trade teams 


@ In connection with Millers National 
Federation, we have had a marketing 
survey made in South America by a 
competent commercial organization 
engaged in that business. We are con- 
sidering a somewhat similar survey 


in India 


@ We bringing in young tech- 
nicians from importing countries to 
study our methods of marketing and 
processing wheat, feeling that on their 
return to their own countries they 
will make use of the experience, and 
familiarity which they have acquired 
with our methods to help bring about 
the similar methods there 


are 


use of 

If space permitted this list of ac 
tivities could be extended indefinitely 
it would be impossi- 
ble to carry out such a program with- 
out the cooperation of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service and the use of 
foreign currency generated under 
Public Law 480 


Needless to say 


No Conflict Seen 

Now as to the conclusion expressed 
in the article that our organization 
and the grain trade seem to be work 
ing at certainly the 
record of what we are doing doesn't 
bear this out. Rather it shows that 
our activities instead of conflicting 
with those of the grain trade are fill 
ing a vacuum which existed before we 
ot into the picture. This vacuum 
exists largely because the grain trade 
whole has not kept up with the 
rapid changes which are going on in 
milling and baking in varying degrees 
throughout the world, beginning with 
the countries, They 
have recognize the 
have tak 
en place in this country and have ad 
justed to them here 


cross pur pn Secs 


as a 


advanced 
forced to 
tremendous changes which 


more 


been 


Some of those in the export trade 
see this change and are preparing to 
the most of it. I 
A good deal of information along 
line was brought out in the 
cussions which recently occurred dur- 
ing the held by the Minne 
apolis Grain Exchange. The very fact 
that the Grain Exchange held such a 
meeting and invited participation by 


make believe others 
wil 
this dis- 


seminal 


2 “‘We feel it, smell it, and sometimes even taste “a “i i ill elements involved in the market- 
the wheat,’’ says Bill. Then Bill and Jim add their ; ing of including the “wheat 
own subtle findings to the official examination re- awareness of the sit- 
ports. Only the soundest, cleanest wheats. . . from discuss 
a few select varieties, are chosen by Commander's 
talented buyers. 


grain, 
shows 
and a 
marketing problems from the stand- 
point of all interested groups. I did 
not have the privilege of attending 
this seminar but read the ac- 
counts appearing in The Northwestern 
Miller excellent 


icagues 


4] Bill spends extra time, extra work to check at our lab 
on the baking volume and gluten strength as well as pro- 
tein and test weight. Such follow through on more than 
22,000 samples a year contributes to superior buying 


uation willingness to 


judgment provides the uncanny knack of buying 


; have 
wheat that will top the baker's individual requirements, sty 


which gave it cover- 
age 

One of the papers presented was by 
Night or day you'll find Com- Dr. John Shellenberger, head of the 
mander Larabee men out in the : Department of Flour and Feed Mill- 
bread shop to see first hand how : ing Industries at Kansas State Uni- 
the crop is performing ... and to / versity, with a world wide reputation 
offer helpful advice from detailed as a milling and marketing expert 
knowledge of this season’s wheat. His subject, a timely “Are 
Yes, knowing the wheat—from Present Grain Standards Adequate to 
berry to baking. . . is essential to Merchandise US. Grain in World 
the Commander Larabee buyer. Markets? 


The 
what he 
everyone 
tirely. But it 


one, Was 


controversial, and 
said probably did not please 
maybe not anyone en- 
makes sense and should 
be read by everyone interested in 
marketing wheat, especially in the 
export field. Dr. Shellenberger has 
good things to Say for our grain 
He says it is well to re 
that they are the envy of 
trade throughout most of 
But from there he goes on 
some of their shortcomings 
Space forbids my 


subject is 


Bakers by the hundreds agree that Commander Larabee 
quality and ultramatic blending make the work easier 
and profits bigger. The finished loaves are day-to-day 
assurance that Commander teams like Bill and Jim are 
tops making you, the baker, and Commander 
Larabee both . . , better to buy from. member 
NVI the grain 


MW) _ 4 the world 
| Hour tm Bakery Flours: 


OMMANDER Wy a: anata ae 
LARRABEE Y peti 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND - MINNEAPOLIS 


some 


standards 


than a small part of 


said on this point. I must, 


quoting more 


what he 
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however 


include the following para- 


graph: 


“The grade standards for wheat 


are 


not adequate for present day 


domestic or foreign marketing be- 


cause 


the 
nize 


the considerations on which 
grades are based do not recog- 
that wheat is merchandised 


primarily for processing into human 
food. The food industry throughout 


the 
bec 


highly 


world has become, or is rapidly 
yming, a highly competitive and 
standardized operation. 


Grading considerations for wheat, 


which 


for 


are convenient and suitable 
the merchandising practices be- 


tween the farmer and country ele- 


vat 


or or between local elevator and 


terminal elevator, are not satisfac- 


tory 
acqt 
au 


Ww! 


changes, Dr 


say 


to the eventual purchaser who 
tires wheat for processing into 
niform commodity.” 


ile cautioning against immediate 
Shellenberger goes on to 


“For the foreign market, the pro- 


and moisture content of all car- 


goes should, without delay, become 
a part of the grain standards for 


whe 
port 
mat 
whe 
basi 
plic: 
terk 
Spe 
grain 


well 
rese 


at. Also, there should be _ re- 
ed the sum total of all foreign 
erial that is not whole sound 
at. This value on a percentage 
s would give a clear, uncom- 
ited concept of the foreign ma 
il present in the shipment.” 


aking of the the 


trade, he says 


position of 


the grain trade would do 
to be a leader in promoting 
arch to determine which quality 


tests can be incorporated first in 
the grain standards, and what these 
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tests will mean in grain merch :- 
dising operations.” 


Another speaker at the meetin; $ 
Dr. Julius Hendel, formerly of 
gill, now a consultant of the U.S 
partment of Agriculture who 
spent his entire career in grain : 
keting. I quote from his statem S 
briefly. After saying that the trend 
of exports of U.S. farm products !ias 
been on the increase and, if prope: |s 
encouraged, this trend will gain 
mentum, he went on to state: 


“American techniques are slowly 
but surely penetrating abroad. For- 
eign processors are becoming qual- 
ity conscious and are willing to 
meet American competition in buy- 
ing top-quality ingredients. Fre- 
quent visits by managerial staff 
members to the U.S. help introduce 
modern techniques.” 


I have taken considerable space to 
relate something of what our organi- 
zation is doing in the field of foreign 
marketing particularly in reply to 
some of the criticisms expressed in 
Mr. Cipperly’s article and also to show 
that what we are doing in foreign 
marketing is not in opposition to or 
at cross purposes with what the grain 
trade has been doing, but rather is 
in addition to and supplemental to 
its marketing activities. I have quoted 
from Dr. Shellenberger and Dr. Hen- 
del for the purpose of showing that 
what we are doing is in accord with 
the trend of the times at home and 
abroad. 

Possibly there are those in the grain 
trade who think farmers should stay 
out of the field of market develop- 
ment. Maybe they think that auto- 
mobile manufacturers should stop ad- 
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vertising their products since local 
dealers have been set up everywhere 
to merchandise it. But that is not the 
trend of modern business. Producers 
today recognize that in any competi- 
tive business they have an interest 
in the merchandising of the product 

Be that as it may, if there is one 
statement more than another which 
I have heard from business men, in- 
cluding the grain trade, about farm- 
ers in recent years, it is that they 
should do more to solve their own 
problems. Those problems are not in 
the field of production. In the main 
they deal with marketing and distri- 
bution. If farmers are going to help 
themselves materially, it will have to 
be in that field. 

The reactions which wheat organi- 
zations have had from the public gen- 
erally with reference to their efforts 
to work out their own problems indi- 
cate that most people think it is a 
move which should be encouraged. We 
are not trying to play a lone hand. 
We want to work with every element 
involved in the marketing and distri- 
bution of wheat and its products in- 
cluding the grain trade, the milling 
industry and the baker. 


Plea for Cooperation 

We know that somewhere along 
the line there may be conflicts or 
seeming conflicts of interest between 
wheat producers and many of the 
groups I have just mentioned, but we 
know also that our interests are mu- 
tual most of the time. What benefits 
one benefits the other. 

Our relations with those engaged in 
the milling industry have been most 
cordial as they have with the bakers 
At this very time arrangements are 
being made for a meeting in the near 
future between representatives of our 
group and representatives of the Mill- 
ers National Federation. They are go- 
ing to tell us about their problems, 
and we are going to tel] them about 
ours, and I am sure much good can 
and will come out of this meeting. 

I am sure I am speaking for the 
officers and directors of our organiza- 
tion and for wheat producers in say- 
ing that we would welcome a similar 
opportunity to meet with representa- 
tives of the grain trade for the pur- 
pose of reaching a better understand- 
ing of each other's problems. We are 
not thin-skinned, and we don’t think 
those engaged in the grain trade are 
either. We would like to talk frankly 
and have them talk frankly, and we 
think each side should consider the 
problems of the other. There may be 
honest differences of opinion which 
cannot be reconciled, but in the main 
I think our major and longtime in- 
terests have so much in common that 
we will agree on many points. Of one 
thing I am certain and that is that 
we can get maximum results only by 
maximum cooperation 


BREAD 


Chase Bag to Move 
New York Offices 


NEW YORK—Chase Bag Co. will 
move its executive offices to a recent- 
ly completed, 22-story office building 
it 355 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, on Oct. 1. The executive offices 
of Chase Bag have been in the Com- 
merce Building at 155 E. 44th St. for 


over 25 


S THE STAFF OF LiFEe—— 


years 

According to F. H. Ludington, 
president, the new quarters will pro- 
vide additional space for handling in- 
packaging requirements of 
Chase customers. After Oct. 1, the 
entire Chase Bag headquarters staff 
will be at the new location, including 
sales personnel serving the New York 
territory. 


creased 
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Wheat Facilities 
In Kansas Viewed 


By Indian Women 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Two 
women from India who are in the 
U.S. to learn about wheat have been 
guests for several days of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Commission, during which 
time they were conducted around the 
state. 

The women are Miss Thangam E. 
Philip, head of food and nutrition at 
Bombay College of Catering and In- 
stitutional Management, and Mrs. 
H. K. Philip, welfare worker, cooking 
authority and staff member of Wheat 
Associates in New Delhi. Their tour 
has been made under the direction of 
W. W. Graber, administrator of the 
wheat commission 

Accompanied by their hostess, Mrs 
Pat Talbot of Wichita, the Indian 
women arrived in Kansas City Sept 
13. The following day they attended 
the Kansas Free Fair at Topeka and 
were luncheon guests in company 
with prominent Kansas women. 
While in Topeka, they learned also 
about Kansas educational systems 
and the school lunch program. 

The foreign visitors were guests of 
the school of home economics at 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
Sept. 15. 

Grain handling and 
featured on their visit 


storage were 
to Hutchinson 


Sept. 16. A luncheon was given in 
their honor by the Kansas Wheat- 
hearts, auxiliary of the Kansas As- 


sociation of Wheat Growers 

After seeing a bakery Sept. 17 at 
Wichita, the group went on to Kan- 
sas City to join their Nebraska hosts 
for further visits to the Great Plains. 


The team was the first all-woman 
mission from abroad to be enter- 
tained in the Great Plains wheat 
area by wheat farmer organiza- 
tions. The purpose of the visit, 
sponsored throughout the Great 
Plains by the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn., will be 
to show the women the quality of 
wheat grown in this area and to en- 
courage the use of U.S. wheat as 
food in their country 

Prior to their tour of the Great 
Plains, the Indian women were in 
Chicago where they met with mem- 
bers of the Wheat Flour Institute 
staff 
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‘i. Council of the American 
Meteorological Society issues 
periodic statements on the scientific 
aspects of weather modification and 
control, two such statements having 
been issued in 1951 and 1953, respec- 
tively. On April 29, 1957, the society 
issued a further statement; 
the main points are 

“At temperatures 

5°C, silver iodide crystals are 
known to affect clouds 
in much the same way as dry ice. The 
frequent absence of clear-cut results 
following the operation of ground- 
based silver iodide generators is be- 
lieved due to one or more of the fol- 
lowing Failure of the 
seeding material to reach the super- 
cooled clouds, (b) clouds 
that could be affected by seeding, (c) 
decay of the iodide, (d) the 
presence of an ample supply of na- 
tural ice crystals, (e) topographical 
influences which defy quantitative 
measurement 

“Cloud seeding acts only to trigger 
the release of precipitation from 
existing clouds. The sub- 
stantial amounts of precipitation by 
either natural or artificial means re- 
quires the pre-existence of an exten 
sive moisture supply in the form of 
moist air currents and of active cleud- 
forming For this 
the meteorological conditions 
favorable for the artificial 
precipitation are very much the same 
which usually lead to the 
natural release of precipitation. This 
factor, plus the extreme natural var- 
iability of precipitation, makes evalu- 
ation of the effects of seeding difficult 
and often inconclusive 


some ol 
below about 


supercooled 


causes fa) 
absence of 


silver 


release of 


reason 
most 


release of 


processes 


as those 


‘Evaluations performed by _inde- 
pendent agencies have yielded reason- 
ably convincing evidence of increases 
of precipitation due to the operation 
of ground-based silver iodide genera- 
tors only for operations conducted in 
cold weather in regions where forced 
lifting of the air over a mountain 
range is an important factor. No con- 
vincing evidence has been presented 
which indicates that ground-based 
silver iodide seeding affects the 
amount or character of the precipita- 
tion over flat country 
prove that there are no such effects, 
but suggests that, if present, they are 
too small to be detected by statistical 


This does not 


analyses of data available to this date 

“Present knowledge of atmospheric 
processes offers no real basis for be 
lief that the weather or climate of a 
portion of the country can be 
significantly modified by cloud 
ing. It is not intended to rule out the 
possibility of large scale modifications 
of the weather at some future time 
but it is believed that 
all, this wiil require methods which 
alter the large scale atmospheric cit 
culations, possibly through changes in 
the radiation balance 


large 


seed- 


if possible at 


All cloud seeding operations should 
be considered as experiments 
the techniques are still under devel- 
opment and there is no sound basis 
for quantitative estimation of the re- 


since 
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sults in advance of the operation. As 
experiments, they should be designed 


primarily to yield optimum scientific 


results. There is good reason to be 
lieve that improved returns from 


cloud seeding will result from a sound 
experimental approach, and_ this 
should be fostered by all concerned 


Concluding Summary 
Of Scientific Opinion 

In preceding articles in this series 
an attempt has been made to set out 
the main facts with respect to the 
whole question of Weather Modifica 
tion and to mention not only the basic 
principles involved but 
the evaluations made of cloud seedin; 
experiments conducted both in Can 
ada and the U.S 

It remains to summarize a few 
cellaneous, important scientific 
ions with respect to modification of 
rainfall by cloud 
and, finally, to make some broad ob 
servations with respect to the extent 
of operations generally, the purposes 
of their and so on 

Here is what others have said 

“At present, in the 
quantitative theory and 
matological data, it is not possible to 
predict the result of protracted seed 
ing operations in any particular place 
especially if they are carried out from 
the ground. Nevertheless, there is 


also some of 


mis 
opin 


seeding 


large-scale 


use 


absence of a 


certain Cli 
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some Justification for supposing that be made World Meteorological 
where certain special kinds of cloud Organization: Technical Note No. 13 


frequently occur, skillfully conducted 
seeding 


local net 


result in a 


precipitation of 


operations might 


increase in 
A few years ago, many people were 


val y ra fit 2 » . ; 
economic b — \t present this sup quite enthusiastic about potential 
~OSITION can > yustified o I . 

“ " ‘ ce 2 mee uy © , cloud seeding there were to be no 
spect of simp ipercooled oros ) 

I ple supercooled orographic more drouths, the deserts would 


(mountainous) ouds, and cannot yet 
be extended to include p 
other, more 
are predon 


severe storms would be elim 
The enthusiasm 


bloom 


where inated 


ices 


is still in evi 
complex < oud 


nant and provide most of 


tan 
systen dence, but seems to be somewhat re 





the natural precipitation 
“In our opinion, a net increase of 
precipitation has not been demonst1 


“DURAMBER” 


ted beyond doubt in any 


reasonable 


seeding perations yet described in 
the scientific iterature, and it seems SEMOLINA 
that at least most of the claims made : rer ts 
. ; FANCY No. I 
in other publications and in news 


‘ 


quate foun Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


papers have not had ade 
dation 
At east several years of funda 


mental invest itions and of meticu 








lously planned and analyzed seedin 

expel haw nts Ww 1 be needed before i AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
reliabl sesament of the econamii Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
potential of seeding operations can 
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strained by a better understanding of 
the many limitations which exist. 

“First, cloud seeding is not a cure 
for drouth. It is not possible to make 
rain fall whenever and wherever it is 
desired, but rather to affect weather 
conditions when and where they oc- 
cur naturally. 

Second, cloud seeding is not a sub- 
titute for water storage and irriga- 
tion. Indeed, it would seem to make 
these factors more important; for to 
exploit fully any additional precipita- 
tion obtained, it must be possible to 
store it when and where it falls and 
transport it where it is needed, when 
it is wanted.”’"—-In Part Excerpts from 
a Release by the Meteorological 
Office, Department of Transport, 
Toronto. 


“Third, the average increase ob- 
tainable in the most favorable cir- 
cumstances appears to be about 10 to 
15% rather than the 50 to 100% that 
was being estimated by some people 
a few years ago. These amounts may 
be increased slightly by improved 
engineering practices and, modest as 
they are, may nevertheless be of con- 
siderable importance in a wide variety 
of circumstances. The actual 
nomic benefit in each particular case 
must be determined on its own mer 
its." Journal American Waterworks 
Association, Ex article by F. A. 
Berry, Chief Scientific Advisor, U.S. 


eco- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


The information in this serie 
of which the current article is t! 
last, has been assembled by tl 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., from var 
ous sources in an attempt to a! 
swer some of the questions th 
have been raised about the impor 
tant but still very controversi 
subject, “Weather Modification 
It is based chiefly upon U.S. ar 
Canadian scientific and official ré 
ports and statements, the latt 
having been made available by the 
Meteorological Branch, Depart 
ment of Transport, Toronto, t 
whom grateful acknowledgement 
is made for the information sup- 
plied and assistance given. (Previ- 
ous articles appeared in The Mill- 
er on Aug. 11, 18 and 25.) 











Advisory Committee Weather 
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“Berry's candid description of the 
uncertainties involved should go far 
towards returning weather modifica- 
tion to the realm of engineering de- 
velopment from which it was taken 
by over-zealous commercialization 
Before groups or individuals embark 
upon expensive programs of cloud 
seeding, it might be wise to compute 
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analytically the maximum effect 
which can be expected with perfectly 
effective cloud seeding and then to 
relate it to the cost. Some meteorolo- 
gists suggest that perhaps the re- 
quired conditions favorable for even 
the modest increases now being sug- 
gested would occur rarely that 
cloud seeding may not be economical- 
ly sound, even if it should eventually 
be proved to produce genuine results.” 
—Journal American Waterworks As- 
sociation, Ex article by F. W. Decker, 
Oregon State College. 


“It has been shown beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt, particularly by Bow- 
en's group in Australia, that cumulus 
clouds in a suitable state of develop- 
ment can be induced to release show- 
ers by seeding them with dry ice, 
when similar unseeded clouds in the 
vicinity do not precipitate. This type 
of experiment... is, however, unlike- 
ly to tell us very much about the 
possibilities of modifying the rainfall 
from widespread cloud systems ex- 
tending over large areas. 


Uneconomic to Disperse 
From Aircraft 

“For experiments on this scale it 
becomes uneconomic to disperse the 
seeding agent from aircraft, and the 
general practive is to release silver 
iodide in the form of smoke from the 
ground, relying on the air currents to 
carry it up into the supercooled re- 
gions of the cloud mass. Trials of this 
type have been carried out on a large 
scale during the past six years, main- 


sO 


ly in the U.S. by commercial opera- 
tors. The results are the subject of 
much _ controversy; unfortunately, 


judgment has often been clouded by 
arguments of an intuitive emo 
tional nature, when critical appraisal 
of the methods used and a careful 
analysis of the data would have been 
more to the point. On the whole, the 
results at this appear incon- 
clusive. From the published material 
one can find no convincing evidence 


or 


stage 


that very large increases in rainfall 
can be produced consistently over 
large areas. Although there is some 


evidence to suggest that under favor- 
able conditions, marginal effects of 
10 to 20% may be produced, in gen- 
eral the operations have not been con- 
tinued for a sufficiently long period 
of time, and have not been 
for with evaluation techniques 


designed 


use 
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sufficiently sensitive to separate ef- 
fects of this magnitude from the na- 


tural variations in rainfalls. Certain- 


ly many of the spectacular claims 
made on the basis of very short- 
period trials cannot be justified.” 

Quarterly Journal of the Royal 


Meteorological Society, April, 1955. 
ee 

“Theoretical ideas and practical ex- 
periments (mainly conducted in other 
countries) on the intriguing problem 
of artificial ‘rain-making’ have been 
studied, only to confirm the 
view that there is no ground for opti- 
mism, except perhaps, where clouds 
frequently form over mountains high- 
er than exist in the British Isles 
Meanwhile, our own experiments with 


closely 


the release of silver iodide from 
ground generators on Salsbury Plain 
continue as opportunity offers, with 
no result yet detectable."—-The Brit- 


ish Meteorological Office Annual Re- 
port: Year ending March 31, 1957. 


enthusiasm with 
of rainmaking 
have been received may lead the cas 
ual observer to say that weather con 
trol is an established fact that needs 
only proper application. Most meteor 
ologists would say that there is only 
limited usefulness of present tech- 
niques and would take a cautious but 


“The 


coveries 


dis- 


which 


possibilities 


optimistic stand. There is a vocal min- 
ority of meteorologists and other 
scientists who are satisfied that large- 


scale production of striking increases 
in rainfall has been proved and who 
are impatient with those who ask fot 
better proof. At the other extreme 
there may be a few who would 
that rainmaking is not worth trying 

—Department of Meteorology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, February, 1957. 
Ex.: “Cloud Physics and Rainmak 


ing.” 


say 


e 
Although considerable effort has 
been made by the Weather Bureau 


and New York University researchers 
(ACN Projects), at this time there is 
no acceptable evidence that one can 
modify large cloud and o1 
the weather pattern which they ac- 
company. This not mean that 
such effects are not possible; it only 
reflects that the natural variability 
in these storms is large, and 
techniques so crude, we have not been 
able to find the effects if they exist 
—Department of Meteorology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, May, 1958. Ex.: 
“Modification of Hurricanes Through 
Cloud Seeding.” 


systems 


does 


So oul 


e 
The fears which the recent devel 
opments in nuclear energy and mis 


les have instilled in some have not 


Sl 
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completely stifled the feeling of pride 
in man’s sudden access to energies 
and vehicles of a magnitude and cap- 
ability undreamed of a generation 
ago. This has led some to believe that 
the beneficial control of weather is 
around the corner and that all we 
have to do is to produce bigger bangs 
and higher, faster vehicles to achieve 
this desired goal. But something more 
than this is needed. We must know 
where and how to apply the energies 
available to us in order to bring about 
the desired results. To do this we 
must know more about what makes 
the atmosphere behave the way it 
does.” Bulletin of the American 
Meteorological Society, September, 
1958. Ex. article on “Weather Re- 
search Prospects.” 


@ 
“One can be quite confident that 
the ultimate success of methods for 


the artificial release and control of 
precipitation will depend on the ac- 
quisition of much 


basic knowledge of the ways in which 


more complete 


nature produces rain and snow. Pres- 
ent attempts at rain-making are of- 
ten uncomfortably shooting 
in the dark. This is not to say that 
nothing has been learned from or ac- 
complished by these efforts, but sim- 
ply that the effective control of any 
mechanism demands much more com- 
plete information than is now avail 
able on natural precipitation.” 
Science: February, 1959. Ex article 
on “Cloud Physics” by Professor H. 
G. Houghton. 


To Whom Is Weather 
Modification Important? 


Those connected with agriculture 
naturally tend to view weather modi- 


close to 
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fication or, more particularly, cloud 
seeding experiments, as being mainly 
something which may, in the long 
run, bring benefits to the tiller of the 
soil and the grower of crops. Depend- 
ent as mankind is generally upon 
water, however, it is well to remem- 
ber that many other and 
groups of people are vitally interested 
in anything which may be done either 
to modify weather or to bring about 
a greater supply of water 


classes 


Indicative of this is a reference 
made in the final report of the U.S 
Advisory Committee on Weather Con- 
trol. Here, the extent of cloud seeding 
operations in the U.S. and the pur- 
poses of their use during 1950-56 were 
set out clearly. These purposes were 
as follows: Agriculture, 61.5% ; hydro- 


electric, 15.5°; municipal water sup- 


ply, 12.5%; hail suppression, 5.7‘ 
and forests, 4.8% 

It is noted that during the same 
period the percentage of total area 


of the U.S. over which cloud seeding 


was actually carried out, was given 


as 
1950-5! 10.2% 1953-54 8.6% 
1951-52 14.8% 1954-55 10.5% 
1952-53 10.9% 1955-56 7.0% 
While it is conceivable that part of 
the above variation may have been 


due to the normal annual variations 
in precipitation, it is considered quite 
unlikely that, if the operations had 
been proven to be effective, there 
would have been a decrease in seeded 
area comparable to that shown 


A Final Word 

Much more might be said about this 
will not per 
back to our 
paragraph in this 
that the whole 
question of modification in 
North the 
news in recent years and still by the 


whole subject, but space 
mit, and so we come 
opening series, 
when we observed 
weather 
America—very much in 
controver- 


until 


nature of things a highly 
remain 


great deal more knowledge 


subject—must so 


Sial 
there is a 


of weather processes generally. Of 


this important truth no one is more 


acutely aware than the scientist him- 


self. In the meantime if our readers 
have, perhaps, obtained a_ better 
glimpse of what this intensely inter- 
esting subject is all about, our efforts 


to bring this material together will 


have proved worth while 


European Group 
Observes Baking 
During U.S. Tour 


MINNEAPOLIS A group of 75 
members of the International Riche 
mont Club, an organization of Euro 


pean independent specialty bakers, in- 
spected the facilities of the Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute school of baking 
the kitchen and resear« h laboratories 
of General Mills, Inc 
Baking Co 


and Zinsmaste! 
here recently 

The Minneapolis stop-over was part 
of a 19-day inspection and sightseeing 


tour of bakeries and institutions in 
nine cities from coast to coast. The 
group flew from Paris Sept. 3 and 


was to return to Europe via jet air 


liner from San Francisco Sept. 22 
Countries represented in the group 
were Austria, Belgium, Denmark 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hol 
land, Italy, Luxembourg and Switzer 
land 

The tr 1p in luded stops in New 
York, Washington, Philadelphia, Buf 
falo, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Los Angeles and San Francisco to in 
spect plants and schools and _ visit 
industry associations 

According to a spokesman for the 
group, the U.S. plant and inspection 
tour was arranged by Don F. Copell 
executive eneral manage! W I 
Long Co., Independent Bakers Coop 
erative, Chica and Victor FE. Marx 
secretary, American Society of Bak 
ery Engineers Chi He stated 
that Mr. Cope ind Mr. Marx plan 
to try to organize a party of US 
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bakers to visit Europe as an exchange 
gesture 
The 


is composed of 


International Richemont Club 
independent bakers 
and confectioners formed to exchange 


production ideas and formulas and 
foster nternational friendship 
through bakin industry contact 
Membership is limited to those who 


have completed a course in a school 
recognized by the club The greater 
majority is smaller bakers with an 


average of three to five employees, 
but there are a few larger producers 
with 30 to 100 employees 

The club founded in Switze1 
land in 1948 and has its headquarters 
in Lucerne. It has approximately 800 
and 
every 


was 


is reported to have a 
country in Europe 
different 
with the host 
tour 


members 
chaptet in 
rhe 
nation each year 
try chapter arranging the 


club members visit a 
coun 
and 
meetings 

rhis first trip the 
has made to the U.S. The 
chapter is planning a return 
attend the baking industry 


in 1961 


was the roup 
British 
Visit to 


exposition 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


° process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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loes it take to make uniform 

right kind of wheat for one 

thing. And good breeding is important 
wh omes to wheat. Pillsbury works 
witl. eat breeders in a continuing 
effor' o develop better wheat. New 
varietivs are tested in Pillsbury’s experi- 
mental mill. Only the best performers are 


recommended for commercial planting. 
And from early June until the Canadian 
harvest is completed in September, 
Pillsbury wheat scouts evaluate the 


crop. Samples are rushed to the nearest 
Pillsbury laboratory to be milled and 
baked into bread. Pillsbury buys only 
the wheat that will maintain quality in 












Good bread 
is made from 


wheat that’s 
well bred | 











terms of uniform performance. By work- 
ing with the wheat breeders to develop 
better wheats—and by careful crop eval- 
uation—Pillsbury works to give you year- 
to-year dependability in your bake shop. 
So next time, order the best— Pillsbury. 


y does it 
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~ CANADIAN INCOMES 
LEAD FOOD PRICE RISES 


OTTAWA — The average Canadian 
housewife, struggling to balance her 
grocery budget, probably yearns for 
the “good old days” when the shop- 
ping dollar seemed to stretch farther. 
Yet, while food prices and incomes 
have both increased, incomes have led 
the way. 

This is vividly illustrated in a book- 
let just published by the Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture. It’s called 
“Our Food Costs.” By story and col- 
ored charts it shows, among other 
things, that if people bought the 
same food in 1935-39 as they do to- 
day, a family of four would have re- 
ceived only two thirds as much for a 
week's disposable income—or 2.6 bas- 
kets of food, compared with 4.1 bas- 
kets in 1958. 
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Chicago Bakers, 
Allieds Attend 


Golf Tournament 


CHICAGO — The second annua! 
golf tournament and play day of th 
Bakers Club of Chicago drew an at 
tendance of 120 for golf and 200 fo: 
dinner at the Glendale Country Club 
Bloomington, II. 

The outing was given the honorary 
title of “Louise K. Buell Day,” in rec- 
ognition of the club’s long-time exec- 
utive manager, Mrs. Louise K. Buell, 


now resigned. Mrs. Buell was unable 


to attend the outing, but was the re- 
cipient of a number of gifts and com 
pliments in connection with the event 

Low gross golf winner of the day 
was C. D. Sanderson of the Pillsbury 
Co., Chicago, who shot a 75. 

Some of the other winners were 
Kenneth E. Brunke, General Mills, 
Inc., Park Ridge, Ill.; Daniel J. Jette 
Ekco-Alecoa Containers, Inc., Wheel- 
ing, Ill.; Arthur J. Nielsen, Western 
Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis.; Paul 
H. Prentiss and Leonard B. Weislow 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., Lake Zu 


rich, Ill.; Jack Clinnin, Marathon 
Corp., Menasha, Wis.; Chas. E. Scott, 
Southern Coach & Body Co., Ever- 


Pat Vaughn, Piggly-Wig 
Ill.; 


green, Ala.; 
gly, Rockford, 
lon, Baking Industry 
George W. Fooshe, Fooshe 
age Co.; Robert E. Lund, Dolly Madi 
son Cakes; W. FE. 
heuser-Busch, Inc.; 


magazine; 


Robert E. Smith 


Charles M. Fal- 
Broker- 


Schumacher, An- 
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CHICAGO OUTING—Members of the Bakers Club of Chicago and allied 
tradesmen attended the club’s second annual golf outing at the Glendale 
Country Club, Bloomingdale, IIL, recently. Among those present were, at the 
left, from left to right, F. J. Bergenthal, Bergy Materials, Inc.; E. H. Gold- 
smith, Bakers Associates, Inc., club president; George C. Mariner, Rainbo 
Baking Co., and Charles H. Grupe; in the picture at the right, from left to 
right, Ray F. Frink, National Yeast Corp.; W. M. Foster, Bowman Dairy Co.; 
Lew Waldron, Columbia Chemical Co., and N. G. Anderson, Bay State Mill- 


ing Co. 





AT T@URNAMENT—Among the members of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
and alfied tradesmen who attended the recent second annual golf outing at 
Bloomingdale, IL, were, at the left, from left to right, Glenn Hargrave, the 
Paniplis Co.; Carl Bunton, L. M. Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc., and Edward 
E. Melton, Commander Larabee Milling Co.; at the right, from left to right, 
are Neal Cortesi, United Bakeries; Arthur Ender, Consolidated Foods; J. A. 
Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., chairman of the entertainment committee, 
and C. D. Sanderson, the Pillsbury Co. 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.; Charles Ar- There were 132 prizes distributed 
dinger, Eckhart Milling Co., and T among those in attendance, plus vari- 
Taglia, Dolly Madison Cakes, all of ous refreshments on the 6th and 16th 
Chicago tees and before dinner on the patio 
Winners of the blind bogey were J. A. Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, 


Industry Inc., 1959 entertainment chairman, 


Baking 
was in charge of the outing 


Max Zauke, The 
and Joseph 


Rex E. Dimick, 
Magazine, Chicago; 
Hubinger Co., Chicago, 


—BREA S THE STAFF F Fe 


Bohaty, Jr. Rich Products Corp., CANADIAN FARM INDEX UP 

Aurora, 21] WINNIPEG Index of Canadian 
rhe winner of the hi-fi set was Joe s ad ; 

Cohe “gr ed i. Chic farm prices of agricultural products 
onen, J0¢€ onen & Co., cago, (1935-39 equals 100) rose 1 1% in 


July to an estimated 242.2 from 
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The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207. * 


Samuel 


Manager 


Robert Yeager °¢ 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


June’s revised index of 239.6 and was 
2.0 greater than this year’s low 
point of 236.3 reached in April. The 
gain between June and July is largely 
attributable to increased prices for 
livestock and potatoes, 
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@, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 


WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 


Here's advice based on a sound insurance prin- 
ciple—buy your flour from a mill which can draw 
its wheat supplies from a broad area of several 
producing states, yet can draw directly from country 
stations. That's good judgment and that's I-H, too. 









































KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Fisher’s Wheat Pilaf Given Exclusive 


THE NORTHW 


New Package for National Distribution 





— Fisher 


Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, has launched na- 
tional distribution of its new product, 


WHEAT PILLAI 


Old World Wheat Pilaf, processed 
from bulgur. The product 
through a series of steps which in- 
clude washing, hydrating, 
drying and cracking. The end result 
is a golden kernel to be put into a 
newly-designed Fisher package. 


goes 


cookin ; 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








SEATTLE A gourmet type of 


package, designed for ep curean 
tastes, has been created for Old 
World Wheat Pilaf, the newly pro 


cessed wheat product of Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. Wheat Pilaf is adapted 
from the ancient food staple bulgur 

Gold, to emphasize preciousness, is 
the basis of the package design. The 
over-all background of the package is 
embossed in gold, lending a _ global 
feeling to the package face, which is 
done in wedgewood blue. Lettering is 
white on blue 

Blue printing on white is used for 
back and side panels. Both top and 
bottom carry out product identity 
with a combination of blue and white 
lettering and white lettering on gold 

The package has a net weight of 
14 oz. It contains two packets of 
rare spices for use in pre- 
paring the wheat pilaf, which is the 
whole school of gourmet 
cookery. All of the exotic, but easy 
to-follow, recipes are on the package, 
containing eight servings 

Old World Wheat Pilaf is a modern 
food, scientifically adapted from bul- 
gur, which existed even in Biblical 
times. The process for the product is 

own patent. The _ wheat 
unseen through a series of 

ishing, hydrating, drying 
ind cracking machines, to emerge ¢s 
i golden kernel with all of the basic 
nutrition and 


selected 


basis of a 


Fisher's 
pisses 


cooking 


wheat goodness re 
tained 

Old World Wheat Pilaf is now be 
ing launched nationally. T. G. Koryn 
141 BE. 44th St., New York City, has 
been named exclusive manufacturer's 
representative. Distribution is 
through epicure corners of supermar- 
kets, gourmet shops and similar out- 
lets 

The package was designed by Peter 
Meileur, art director, Pacific National 
Advertising Agency, Seattle. The 
package is produced by the Container 
Corporation of America 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* ees 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. 


SACKS 

















To insure uniformity e 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


lt pays to talk to King 


. Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 


Vidas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


‘STERN 


MILLER 





OLD WORLD 


, OLD WORL 
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WHEAT PILAF 








NEW PACKAGE—A rew 


embossed package 


OLD WORLD 


WHEAT PILAF 





with prominent use of gold 


coloring, has been designed for Old World Wheat Pilaf, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co.’s new bulgur product. Wheat Pilaf is now being marketed nationally, aimed 
particularly at gourmet shops and epicurean corners of supermarkets. The 
accompanying picture illustrates the use of the new carton as the base for 


store displays. 





Largest Overseas 
Shipment of Flour 
Leaves Milwaukee 


MILWAUKE! A cargo 


OO tons of flour, the largest 


consist 
ing of ¢ 
loaded here for 


cargo evel overseas 


destination, has left on the Oregon 


Leader headed for Ceylon 
The transaction was put together 
by Cargill, Ine and was a comme! 


ile to the Ceylon government 
» Marshal L. Wilcox, vice 
president and general manager, P & 
V Atlas Maritime Corp., operator of 


shed here 


rain t 


the transit 


Mr. Wilcox said the wheat for the 


ir came trom the Dakotas, Iowa 
Cr rado, Kansas and Missouri, and 
was milled and bagged in and near 
Kansas City The Milwaukee Road 
handled rail transportation to Mil- 
Waukec 

Che flour was loaded aboard the 
Uregor Leader ove! a period 
abs three weeks. It was the long 
est stay in port here of any foreign 


vessel. The shipment was held in the 


Milw iukee Road vards and loaded 
aboard ship a few cars at a time 
from the transit shed, while the Ore- 
gon Leader alternately moored and 
lay otf as other scheduled ships came 


and went. Mr 


shed co ild not possibly 


Wilcox said the transit 


I have held all 


of the tf ir at one time 


The Oregon Leader was launched 


in Germany last March and is owned 


by the United Steamship Corp., New 
York. It is a 504-ft., 13,400-ton ves 
sel rhe ship's agent was James W 
Elwell & Co 
Mr Wilcox 
provided 


stevedores for 


said the huge flour 
employment for 115 


about 10 working 


cargo 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 














Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 

















 \ncockeecidah 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Jal 
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Annual Week to Show 
Relationship of Other 


Foods to Macaroni 


CHICAGO—The ninth annual ob- 
servance of National Macaroni Week 
this year, Oct. 15-24, will provide the 
springboard for a host of related item 
sales 
From 
hundred 
can move 


inchovies to zucchini and 
foods in between, m 
merchandise in the canned 
goods section, produce and meat de 
partments, according to Robert M 
Green, executive director, National 
Macaroni Institute, which sponsors 
the week. 

“The homemaker and shopper 
aware of the versatility of macar 
products as there are hundreds 
recipes for macaroni In combination 
“When Mrs. Shopper picks up a 
with other foods,” Mr. Greer i 
package of macaroni, we kn 
will invariably 
other items which c 
or recipe.” 

Mr. Green said the 
licity program will spotlight this \ 
satility of macaroni products duri! 
Macaroni Week. Stories, photos and 
recipes using with a wide 
variety of other 
newspapers from coast 


icaron 


select one Oo! 


mplete the 


institute's 


macaroni 
foods will appeat 
to coast an 
on radio and television 
programs 
Suggestions by Mr 
lated item displays with 
cluded such products as 
canned soups 
and poultry of all 
such as lettuce 
ions and tomatoes 
canned fish and 
olives and other 


homemake1 


Green for re 
macaroni in 
Cheeses 
and sauces; fresh meats 
kinds; produce 
peppers celery 

fresh, frozen o1 
seafood pi ies 


relishes; spices and 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 














Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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MACARONI MOVES MERCHAN 
DISE—Versatile macaroni products, 
elbow macaroni, spaghetti, egg 
noodles and other shapes, perform an 
important function for the retailer. 
Practically every sale of macaroni pro- 
ducts excites the sale of one or more 
products which go with macaroni. 
is Helen Chester who 
than 50 different gro- 
and meat items which 
as related item sales 
with macaroni. National Macaroni 
Week this year, Oct. 15-24, is spot- 
lighting this theme, “Macaroni Goes 
With Everything.” 


Shown above 
gathered more 
cery, produce 


can be tied in 


canned ind smoked 
canned vege- 


ducts 


meats or Sausage: eggs 
ind dairy pré such as 


cream milk and cottage 


ut that alongs 

With the national publicity program 
individual manufacturers 
uld be hitting the Macaroni Week 
ogram very hard with merchandis 


radio-TV 


macaroni 


y support and newspape! 
billboard advertising 


REA ¢ © STAare P Fe 


CANADIAN WHOLESALE 
WINNIPEG Car 
Wholesale price index (1935-39 equals 
100) edged up .1 between June and 
July this year to 231 from 230.7. Last 
vear's July index was 227.3. The ani 
il products roup index recorded 
» biggest rise in the month of 1.8 
ving the 


INDEX 


ida’s eneral 


index to 257.1 from 252.6 














OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Ralston Purina Names 
Regional Ad Managers 


ST. LOUIS—Three 
Ralston Purina Co. feed advertising 
department, St 
named regional 
according to an 
E. Streetn 
dent. 


members of the 


Louis, have been 
advertising managers 
announcement by J 
narketing vice presi 
Omer Dye is eastern region adver 
ising manager and will 


the con onal 


headquarter 


ipany's res sales office 


in Alexandria, Va. Lloyd F. Clay is 
southern region advertising manager 
and will headquarter in the regional 
offices at Atlanta. B. C. Brown is 
gcrainbelt region advertising manager 
and will continue to headquarter in 
the company’s general offices in St 
Louis. C. J. Frazier continues as 
western region advertising manager, 
headquartering at Kansas City 

All the new regional advertising 
managers will continue to report to 
Maury Malin, director of feed 


tising 


adver 








adi 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAR, 


TEXAS 








For wheats of finer baking qualities, 
call us. We know milling wheats. 
Grand 


ilities are 


Phone 


immense. 


serve you faithfully. 


remember to 
Our storage fac- 


|-7070. We will 


BAW TIIK MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + 








J. P. BURRUS, peresioent 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. mar. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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September 


Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 


GRAIN SERVICE 
| Gueryutete 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City a 
pusto 

a Ft. Worth 
Buffalo aes hg 

Phos x 
Toledo San Fra sco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Va suver. B 
Nashville Winnipeg, Ma 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


eae) 


6 if 


Sb 
lendar™ 
ww V3 f Mo 


Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-3—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec., Richard Schmidt, 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 

Oct. 4—Kansas Bakers Assn.; fall 
meeting; Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; sec., L. A, Haslar, Box 918, Pratt, 
Kansas. 

Oct. 4-6—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

Oct. 9-10—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Van Cleve Ho- 
tel, Dayton, Ohio; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 11-13—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention, Shera- 
ton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; 
sec., Albert J. Wohlleb, 1814 Green- 
wood St., Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 183—Iowa Bakers Assn.; fall 
meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; sec., Earl F. Weaver, 
6416 Colby Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Oct. 15-16 — National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Rondal M. 


Huffman, 1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 
141 W. Jackson Bilvd., Chicago 4, 
Hil. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers, Owosso, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 17-21 — American’ Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ol. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ul; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 23-24—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Sheraton-Mt. 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; sec., 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. bat 
ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers e 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 






CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. hes 


Eastern Representative : : 
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Wake 
November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 


Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 
Nov. 6-7—District 11, Association 


of Operative Millers, Hotel Robert E. 
Lee, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., Wil- 
liam A, Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Nov. 13-14— District 13, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 120 
Boylston St., Rm. 902, Boston 16, 
Mass. 


December 

Dec. 12—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1960 
January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 


fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 
Jan. 24-26 — Pennsylvania Bakers 


Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Jan. 3$1-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


February 


Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 

Feb. 26-27—District 11, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Hotel Ro- 
anoke, Roanoke, Va.; sec., William 
\. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston Salem, N.C, 


March 

March 6-10 — American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 


lil.; sec., Vietor E. Marx, Room 1354, 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Tl. 
March 31-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


April 


April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 


Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


April 1-2—Southern Bakers Assn.; 





Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., Depew, 
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annual convention; Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywocd, Fla.; sec-treas., 
Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 8, 
Ga, 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 


May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 


Moines 
Earl 
Des 


convention; Fort Des 
Des Moines, Iowa; 
6416 Colby 


nual 
Hotel, 
F. Weaver, 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B& CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIL; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, I. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


June 

June 23-27— Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


sec., 


Ave., 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comrany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 




















THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 


MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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Pet Food Men Told of 
Advertising Problem 


CHICAGO—A panel of advertising 
experts told pet food manufacturers 
at the second annual convention of 
the Pet Food Institute in Chicago 
recently that the greatest advertis- 
ing problem confronting them is 
waste circulation—the people who 
don’t own dogs. 

Panel members who _ discussed 
“Which Advertising Media Is Best 
for You?” included: Arthur H. (Red) 
Motley, publisher of Parade Maga- 
zine; Norman E. Cash, president 
Television Bureau of Advertising; 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Robert H. Alter, 
ministration, Radio 
reau, Inc., and C. E 
sales manager, Western 
Advertising Co 


manager, sales ad- 
Advertising Bu- 
Stiteler, Jr 
Empire Di- 
rect 

Panel members agreed that no one 
medium could do all the jobs required 
of advertising. They urged manufac- 
turers to pinpoint advertising in the 
heavily dog populated suburban and 
metropolitan markets via print, ra- 
dio, TV and couponing 

Mr. Motley said, “Almost all media 
are powerful, good and useful, if we 
bring to them the substantial funda- 
mental marketing and merchandising 
knowledge which we ought to have 
Everybody knows that certain mar- 
kets, with more single dwellings, are 
better for pet foods 

“People can use media with flexi- 
bility,” he said. “So many people are 
entranced with the emotional appeal 
of television, they want to grab a 
national show. It isn’t necessary. Re- 
gional and local manufacturers of 
pet food can use television—or radio 

or print. They are all available 
They are all effective.” 


BREA S THE 


ELEVATOR FIRE 

LODI, WIS.—Fire spread by ex- 
plosions of dust in a grain elevator 
and a pair of nearby oil tanks recent- 
ly destroyed the Lodi Grain & Coal 
Co. elevator and the North Western 
Railway station nearby. Total dam- 
age was estimated at more than $100,- 
000. L. A. Spilde, part owner of the 
elevator firm, said the loss included 
about $2,000 to $3,000 worth of grain 
and about a similar amount in feeds 
and other stock. 


‘Tiny’ Centennial 
Mill Shows Dust 


Explosion Peril 


SPOKANE 
Mills, Inc., he 


effective 


WASH Centennial 
re has come up with an 
way to demonstrate to its 
employees why the company lays 
such stress on good housekeeping. Al 
though its plant 
fically 
hazards, 


was designed speci 
to elimi » fire and explosion 
and although there hasn't 
been a flour mill explosion in the Pa 
cific Northwest in more than 10 
years still Centennial feels it's 
idea to let its peopk 
might happen if the company 


a good 
what 
were 


know 


to allow careless h usekeeping 


Key to the demonstration is a min 
iature ‘“‘mill built in Centennial's 
shop under direction of M. M. Scot 
ten, Spokane 
tor. The mill 
gauge 
where 


fire department inspex 
heavy 
metal and chamber 
dust accumulation can be sim 
ulated, duct work through which oxy 
gen is duced and a 15,000 volt 
transformer to provide the nec 
spark 

Wher Fiving i den 
Richard W. Schmidt 


teaspoons cort 


is constructed of 


has a 


intr 


ssary 


onstration 
puts a couple 
starch, flour, wood dust 
the 
pieces 


place on t p of 


" 
iteral 


or other such fine n 
chamber, ther 
of heavy 
the chamber rhe 

turned jet of 
to blow into 
the air 


into 
clan ps seve! il 
paper into 
transformer! 1s 
oxygen is used 
suspension in 
chamber. The r 
sult, especially ith ec irch, pro 
vides that rips the paper roof 
off the mill and gives a bang that 
would satisfy the most discriminati: 
Tuly. It 
iS a graphic wa fm ing the point 
that h prope! ombinati dust 
in per I I nd heat can be the 
iting explosior 
such a dem 
the Ralston Pu 
then 


mnst 


i blast 


youngster on the Fourth of 


m of 


Mr. Sco n first 
onstration given t 
rina Co permission to 
COPS } Dial Lor the device ind 
asked Butle plant 
intendent ‘entennial, for 


duplicate 


Saw 


supe} 
help in 
Centennial 


23 


plans to show all its employees, both 
old and new, what can happen when 
proper precautions are not taken 
Mr. Scotten said he will give similar 
demonstrations at all fire department 
stations and in plants and ships where 
conditions for a dust explosion might 
exist 








OVER-ALL 


OUTLOOK 


on industry devel- 
opments comes to 
you weekly... 
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"Gooch's Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
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to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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School Teaching 
Japanese Bakers 


Use of U.S. Wheat 


TOKYO, JAPAN—A select group 
of 150 of Japan's leading bakers will 
have the opportunity during the com- 
! year to learn how to make the 

lest quality bakers’ products from 


wheat flour, according to James 
Hutchinson, director of Western 
Wheat Associates, Tokyo Office 

The bakers’ training school was 
cheduled to start in Tokyo Sept. 10 
with the first class of 35 bakers se- 
lected from all over Japan. These 
bakers are not beginners, Mr. Hutch- 
inson said, but will learn the finer 
arts, techniques and theories of bak- 
ing with particular emphasis on the 
flour milled from U.S. wheats 
1956, and Nov. 30, 
separate training courses 
bakers were held in 


US 


use of 
Between Oct. 1, 
L957 


for 


four 
commercial 


lokyo. Having acquired baking tech- 
niques and theories, the 145 leading 
bakers trained under this program 


respective prefec- 
tures and to date have 
trained an additional 10,000 bakers. 

It is generally recognized through- 
out the baking industry in Japan that 
this done much toward 


their 
(states), 


returned to 


project has 


IXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 





A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production af superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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the improvement in baking te 
niques, quality of bakery producis 
and over-all consumption. Bak« 
products in rural areas, however, ar‘ 
still of poor quality due to a lack ot 
technical know-how and modern 
equipment. 

During the past four years Japan 
has been the largest single dollar cu 
tomer for U.S. wheat shipped from 
the Pacific coast. For each of t! 
marketing years 1956-57 and 1957-58 
Japan imported over 49 million bus! 
els of wheat from these ports. In 
ports dropped to 33 million bushels 
during 1958-59, however, due to bump- 
er crops harvested in Japan during 
the past three years and to a shortag: 
of U.S. dollars by the Japanese gov 
ernment. 

The bakers’ training school is one 
of the many projects underway in 
Japan under a cooperative program 
between the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the wheat growers commis- 
sions and associations in Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho. FAS furnishes yen 
funds available under Public Law 480 
for market development activities 
and the growers contribute the neces 
sary dollars and direct the projects 

— BREAD 
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Wheat Board Names 
W. J. Brooking as 


Vancouver Manager 


WINNIPEG W. J. Brooking 
general sales manager of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the board's Vancouver 
office, succeeding H. H. Smith, who 
will retire in January 

Mr. Brooking joined the staff of 
the board in 1940 as assistant 
manager and five years later 
named general sales manager. He has 
been closely associated with board 
selling operations in all markets and 
is well known both in Canada and 
overseas. He has been associated with 
the grain trade during his entire 
business life 

Mr. Smith, retiring manager at 
Vancouver, joined the board in 1946 
and had wide experience in the ex 
port movement of grain. 


sales 


was 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 
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JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 
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for bread 


of distinctive 















flavor and texture 








MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 





Sept. Sept 
I, 18, 
——1959 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 44% 392 41% 40 
Allis-Chaimers 386% 26% 36 35% 
Am. Bakeries Co 382 32% 32% 
Am. Cyanamid 654 46% 58 54'/2 
A-D-mM Co 49/2 39%, 43% 41'2 
Borden 88'2 70% 87 80' 
Cont. Baking Co 55% 44 52% 52 
Pfd. $5.50 107% 102'/ 104 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 59% SO% S2% Sis 
Cream of Wheat 40 364 38% 38% 
Crown Zellerbach 
orp 60% 50% $7 53% 
Pfd. $4.20 9B\4 87" 88'/2 
Dow Chemical 92% 74% 84/2 78'/2 
Gen. Baking Co 14% 12 12% 12 
Gen. Foods Corp 99M 74%, % 93 
Gen. Mills, Inc 1202 88% 103'2 101'2 
Pfd. 5% 114 104 105'% 104% 
Merck & Co 91% 67 75% 75% 
Monsanto Chem. Co 56% 38% 49% 47% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 56 49% Sir 50% 
Pid. $7 1642 145'4 150 146 
Pfizer, Chas 43% 32% 33% 32% 
Pillsbury Co 49% 41% 45 43'/) 
Procter & Gamble 90 73a 86 82% 
Quaker Oats Co 54. 45% 47% 46% 
Pfd. $6 140 125% 125% 128 
St. Regis Paper Co 54% 42% 49% 48'/2 
Std. Brands, Inc 752 612 72 70'2 
Sterling Drug 59% 43 522 50% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 1062 94% 95 94'/2 
Un. Bisc. of Am 30'2 22% 252 24% 
Victor Ch. Works 62% 28'2 50% 52 
Ward Baking Co 18% 12% 15% 16% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 115 19 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 86 88 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd 142 144 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd 94'/2 %6 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 92% 94 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 93 96 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 90 92 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 75 77'A 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 89'/2 90'/2 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd. 97 98 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 





Sept. Sept 

it 18 

—— 1959 1959 1959 

High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 10% 6 ha 8 8 
Wagner Baking Co 5\4 2'/2 4 

Stocks not traded 

Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.Y 34'/, 35 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 73 76 

CANADIAN STOCKS 

Sept. Sept 

5 12 

ee (95 9—— 1959 1959 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread §.50 400 4.00 5.00 

Pfd. B 58 55 58 56'/s 
Ca Bakeries 8'/2 6 6 

Can. Food Prod §.00 2.50 3.75 3.75 
A % 7 9% 7 

Pfd 62 41% 50% 
Catelli Food, A 44 40 4) 40 
8 60 54 60 

Cons. Bakeries 10% 8'/2 9 8% 
Federal Grain S| 41% 42 42 

Pfd 29 27% 27 27'/2 

Ge Bakeries 10.50 7.00 8.50 7.75 

Int. Mig Pfd 70 67 67% 

Lake of the Woods 

Pid 125 120 121 21 
Maple Leaf Mig 19 12% 16% 16 
Ptd 2 90 0 
McCabe Grain 34 2% 33 
Ogilvie Fiour 53'2 40 48' 48 
Pfd 145 132 140 
Std. Brands 69'/2 63% 69 

Toronto Elevs 16 13 14 13' 

United Grain, A 17 8% 18% 1S'/2 

Weston. G A 44‘. 34% 372 35/2 
B 44\. 34 37 36 

Pid. 412% 95 87 90 87'/2 





EACH WEEK MILLERS 
IN 44 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Read... 
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Michigan Feed, 
Grain Conference 


Set for Oct. 15-16 


EAST LANSING, MICH. —- “Plan- 
ning to Serve Agriculture of Tomor- 
row” is the theme of the Michigan 
Feed & Grain Dealers Assn. confer- 
ence to be conducted Oct. 15-16 at 
Kellogg Center on the campus of 
Michigan State University. 

Subjects of talks and authorities 
who will give them are: “Trends in 
Animal Agriculture,” J. D. Sykes, 
vice president, Ralston Purina Co.; 
“The Story of 370 Grain Banks in 
Indiana,” Dr. W. S. Farris, Purdue 
University; “Selling and Merchandis- 
ing,” R. F. Jennings, General Motors 
Corp. truck division. 

“Dairy Calf Feeding,” Dr. C. A 
Lassiter, Michigan State; “What Do 
I Expect of My Feed Dealer?,”’ Stan- 
ley Oswalt, poultryman and dairy- 
man, Vicksburg, Mich.; “Tomorrow’s 
Feed Additives,” Dr. Warren Mc- 
Millan, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., and “The Effects of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway on Grain Movement in 


Michigan,” Capt. Joseph V. Cook, 
Muskegon Port Authority. 
In addition, the Michigan group 


will be addressed by Bob McConkey, 
Durand Milling Co., association presi- 
dent; Madison Clement, president, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
and Robert Liebenow, president, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF F rFe- 


International Milling 
Holds District Sales 
Meeting in Mississippi 

JACKSON, MISS.—A district 
meeting for International Milling Co 
personnel from at four 
was held here recently 

The two-day meeting, conducted 
by E. G. Pettit, district man- 
ager, was staged to kick off fall pro- 
motion and begin the new fiscal year 


sales 


least states 


sales 


New items in point-of-sale material 


were introduced as well as the lay- 
outs for a heavy fall advertising 
schedule. 

In addition to Mr. Pettit, others 


Broom, Col- 


Baton Rouge 


were: H. T. 
Tom Ray, 


attending 
umbia, Miss.; 


La.; Lyle Richmond, Greenville, Tex- 
as; R. K. Hartmann, Minneapolis; J 
D. Martin, Greenville, Texas; D. B 
Doolittle, Meridian, Miss.; J. H. Tri- 
chel, Monroe, La J. W. Benigar 
Jackson, Miss.; M. P. McGraw, Baton 
Rouge, La A. M. Hobbs, Monroe 


La., and Leo Hyde, Pineville, La 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 











Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Trustees to Return 
Grain Union Control 


To Buffalo Local 


BUFFALO The four-month-old 
trusteeship over the 1,800-member 
Grain Millers Local 36 will formally 
cease Jan. 1. The autonomy was 
granted at a special membership 
meeting here Sept. 20 when the trus- 
tee committee decided to lift the trus- 
teeship without holding the customary 
hearing prescribed by the constitu- 
tion. 

Steps in the procedure were out- 
lined by the parent organization, the 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 
ers (AFL-CIO). Frank Hoese, AFGM 
vice president and chairman of the 
parent trustee committee, presented 
new bylaws and a five-point plan 
which will restore autonomy: 

1. Nomination for the office of 
president, vice president, business re- 
presentative-financial secretary, ser- 
geant at arms and three trustees 
will be at the October membership 
meeting 

2. Elections will be at the Novem- 
ber membership meeting, a period of 
not less than 30 days after the nomi- 
nating date. A _ notification of the 
election date must be sent to mem- 
bers of the local union 15 days before 
election. 
new of- 
specially- 


3. Announcement of the 
ficers will be made by a 
appointed election board immediatels 


after the election. Installation will 
take place in December. 

4. The new officers will assume 
their posts officially on Jan. 1, 1960 


5. The new officers will be assisted 
in their posts for two or three months 
by representatives officially des- 
ignated by the parent organization 
The latter group's tenure will cease 


when the local is operating effec- 
tively 
The trusteeship was imposed last 


May 24 when AFGM president, Sam 
P. Ming, declared an emergency and 
took full control of the local's affairs 
The action initiated an open rebellion 
among members of Local 36. No spe- 
cific reasons for declaration of the 
emergency and the imposition of the 
trusteeship have been disclosed 


—BREAD iS THE STAFF r LIFE 


U.S. COOKIES FOR U.K. 


NEW YORK — The USS. firm of 
Manischewitz Co. is planning to re- 
commence exporting cookies to the 


U.K trade for 20 


years 


after a lapse in the 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co, 
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Ruth Behnke 


Former Food Editor 
At WFI Joins Staff 
Of Farm Journal 


PHILADELPHIA Miss Ruth 
Behnke, formerly food editor of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, has 
been named an associate editor on 
the staff of the food department of 
Farm Journal magazine 

Miss Behnke spent six years as 


food editor at WFI 
served as an editorial 
mist at the Culinary 
Chicago 

Originally from a farm in Iowa, 
Miss Behnke received the bachelor 
of science degree in home economics 
journalism at Iowa State University 
She is a member of the American 
Home Economics Assn.; Home Eco- 
nomics in Business; the Phi Upsilon 
Omicron home economics professional 
fraternity, and Theta Sigma Phi, pro- 


and prior to that 
home econo- 
Institute in 


fessional fraternity for women in 
journalism, of which she served as 
president of the Chicago Alumnae 


Chapter in 1956-57 


——8READ iS THE STAFF F re 


Pillsbury Opens 
Grocery Products 
Plant in Ogden 


OGDEN, UTAH— The Pillsbury Co 
recently opened a new plant here to 
be used in conjunction with Redman 
Van & Storage Co. The Pillsbury Co 
will use the facility as a distribution 


point for grocery products through- 
out the intermountain and West 
Coast area and Redman will use the 
building for storage, packing and 
mving purposes 

The first unit of the new facility 
1 one-story, 16.000 sq. ft. cement- 
block warehouse and terminal build 
ing. has been completed at a cost of 


$110,000 

panded to 
Pillsbury 

79 grocery 


The building will be ex 
50,000 sq. ft. as needed 
will ship to the facility 
products produced in Los 
Angeles, Hamilton, Ohio, Springfield 
Ill, Louisville, Ky., and Ogden. The 
grocery items will then be shipped 
to retail outlets in Utah, Washing- 


ton, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia 

Redman and Pillsbury officials 
were welccmed to Ogden by L C 


W i lliamsen 
Chamber of 


president of the Ogden 
Commerce. Pillsbury of- 
ficials included Donald A. Singer, 
production control manager of the 
Ogden plant, and Lynn H. Denkers, 
traffic manager 








Tri-Section, AACC, 
Planning to Meet 
At Manhattan 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Sub 
jects ranging from continuity of cer 
eal production in the event of nuclear 


attack to agronomic steps in testin 
for milling and baking qualities of 
new wheat will be discussed Oct. 9 
and 10 when the Tri-Section. Ameri 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
meets here. Sessions will be at the 
Wareham Hote! 

Speakers will be: E. E. Jarnagin 
and Phillip Talbott, speaking on The 
Cereal Chemist and Baker's Role in 
Planning for Continuity of Cereal 


Production in the Event of a Nuclear 


Attack. Both men are with the grain 
defense plannin committe rain 
division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture, Washington; Dr. EF. G. Heyne 
Agronomic Problems of New Whe 


Development; C. O 
ological Problems of New Wheat Dx 
velopment, and Dr. R. H. Painte 
Entomological Problems of New 


Johnston, Path 


Wheat Development 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
Department of Flour and Feed Mill 
ing Industries, Kansas State Univer 
Sity, will speak on Steps in Testin 
for Milling and Baking Quality o 
New Wheats 

D. B. Pratt, the Pillsbury Co., Min 


neapolis 
on What 
the Cereal 


AACC president, will speal 
Management Expects fro 
Chemist 


The Tri-Section meeting w 
clude a football ‘uncheon Oct. 11 
attendance at the K-State vs. C 
rado University football game. Fo« 


ball tickets must be ordered by © 
3 Those } 
contact 


wishing tickets should 


John Kitchens, Departn t 
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Umber ger 
K-State University, Manhattan 


of Continuing Education 
Hall 

Ladies are invited, and will be eligi 
ble to attend a “dutch brunch” at 
10:30 a.m. Oct. 10 at the K-State 
Union 

Reservations for accommodations 
at the Tri-Section meeting should be 
made by writing to the Wareham o1 
Gillett hotels or one of the several 
motels at Manhattan: Blue Haven 
Tourist Court, Jernigans Manhattan 
Motel, Pass Motel, State Motel Piper 
Motel Motel, Lee Lodge Motel 
or Travelers Motel 


Bob's 


Other activities during the meetin 
smorgasbord at the Ware 
ham the evening of Oct. 9 


will be a 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 











- i 
WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,600,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 
5,500 Cwts 














You Can Depend Upon 


HUBBARD’S Quality Flours 











































You bake better. . 
quality better 
bard 
Hubbard begins with the finest 
” milling equipment 
nique, 
with 
checks to assure absolute 
every-shipment uniformity of 
quality. 


HUBBARD MILLING 


CHOOSE FROM THESE 
FAVORITE BRANDS 


Mother Hubbard 
University 

Sonny Hubbard 

King Hubbard 

Hubbard's 704 

Otsego 

control 


with Hub- 
Flours. That's because 
and tech- 
through 
laboratory 


and _ follows 
constant 








COM P AN Y 
Since 1879 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


from 








first clears of 11% protein $4.10@4.15, 
clears of 1% ash $3.90@4, clears of 
1.50% ash $3.70@3.75. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Bookings Slow 


There was little broadening of de- 
mand for soft wheat flour in any of 
the major markets the past week, and 
extensive bookings 
there is 


in view of the 
made over two months ago, 
little likelihood of improvement for 
the present. 

Sales by mills of the central states 


amounted to 35% to 45% of five-day 
milling capacity. There were occa- 
sional individual sales of 5,000 cwt., 


but the bulk of the business was 3,000 
ewt. or less, mostly cracker and 
cookie types 

At Chicago, a number of 
in the trade were of the opinion that 
the satisfactory volume of shipping 
instructions which appeared last week 
is, in itself, an encouraging develop 
ment 

St. Louis flour demand continued 
extremely slow. Mills reported a near 
standstill in sales for 30 days or long 


persons 


er, the only business being small lots 


to the regular week-to-week buyer 


Soft goods bakers, in most cases, show 
no inclination to replace their usag: 
of the past two months. Remainin 
backlogs are large enough to permit 
a waiting policy for some time. 

Mill production for the week was at 
the highest level in over two years 
Shipping directions from all source: 
are beginning to accumulate and mills 
hard pressed to keep up with 
trade requirements. 

Quotations Sept. 18, St. Louis 
Family flour top patent $5.90, top 
hard $6.55, ordinary $5.80; cake $6.70 
pastry $4.65, soft straights $4.75, 
clears $4.40; hard winter short patent 
$5.65, standard $5.50, clears $5.25: 
spring short patent $6, standard $5.90 
clears $5.85; Chicago: High ratio $6.25 
16.84, short patent $5.60@6.19, clears 
$4.650 4.85; cookie and cracker flours 
$5.20 cottons, $4.90 papers. 


are 


Coverage Adequate 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Activity in the Texas and Okla- 
homa area continued dull with most 
larger bakers covered for several 


months ahead. Scattered fill-ins were 
the only bookings recorded. Shipping 
instructions were satisfactory and 








Cables — Eastmills 


EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


*“Cartier” “Lasalle” “Eastern Queen” “Pontiac’ 


° MONTREAL, CANADA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 








MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Heed Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








running time reported good, averag- 
ing five to six days. Bakery flours and 
first clears were 5@6¢ lower and 
family flour unchanged. 

Quotations Sept. 18, Oklahoma 
City: Family short patent $6.70@6.90, 
standard patent $6@6.20; bakery un- 


enriched short patent $5.68@5.78, 
95% standard patent $5.58@5.68, 


straight grade $5.534@5.63; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, 100-lb. cottons; standard patent 
bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.50@5.60; 
first clears $4.500 4.60, delivered Tex- 
as common points. 


Buffalo Business 
Continues Light 


Flour sales continued at 
same pace as a week ago, with only a 


about the 


few fill-in orders booked. Spring 
wheat flour declined 1¢. Kansas flour 
declined 6¢ and clears were un- 


changed. Soft wheat flour prices were 
also unchanged and inquiry reported 


slow 
Flour output was greater than a 
week ago, but less than a year ago 


Two mills put in full 7-day weeks, one 
mill worked 625 days, one mill 54s 
days and the remaining mill 5 days 
mill increased production by 2 
days, one by 142 days, two mills were 
unchanged, and the production of one 
mill was off 1 day. 

Quotations Sept 


One 


18: Spring family 


$6.62, high gluten $6.2976.47, spring 
short $5.99@6.19, standard $5.894 
6.14, straights $6.09, first clear $5.45 


@5.85; hard winter short $5.71 @6.17, 
standard $5.567 6.07, first clear $5.26 
15.35; soft winter short patent $6.96 
7.16, standard $5.8006.46, straight 
$4.95 @ 5.34, first 
$4.307 4.84 


soft winter clear 


Production, Buying 
Off on Pacific Coast 


Mill production slackened as buying 


softened. Larger buyers were well 
taken care of and not inclined to book 
at current prices. Coast mills are 


working on old bookings, but interior 
mill operations were down. Quotations 
Sept. 18, Portland: High gluten $6.85, 
all Montana $6.45, clears $6.60, blue 
stem bakers 86.43. cake $86.92 pastry 
$5.57 $6.20 

$5 65 
Family 
sizes, $9.58: 
$4.98 


whole wheat 
cracked wheat 
crushed wheat $6.30; Seattle: 
flour 5 and 10-lb 
flour in 100-lb. cottons, 


$5.92, pie 


raham $5.69 
patent 
pastry 


Running Time Light 
For Canadian Mills 


Canadian mills continue to operate 
five-day week. Supplies 
are sufficient for immediate needs 
Prices were unchanged the past week, 
according to reports from Winnipeg 


short of i 


At Toronto, there were reports 
however, that some mills in the East 
were operating at capacity, mainly 
the smaller ones, while others were 


producing at less than capacity. Do- 
trading in this area appears to 
be fairly active 

Quotations Sept. 18, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Columbia 
boundary, 100 Ib. cottons, $6.15@6.35, 
patents, cottons, $5.90@6.10: 
patents to bakers, 100 Ib 
$4.80@5; Sept. 18, Toronto: 
Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$6.2076.30, 100 Ib. cottons, less cash 
mixed cars with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used; bakers’ flour 
$4.957@5 in 100 lb. papers, cash 
with 15¢ added for cartage 
bulk delivery 12¢ 
First patents $6.45, bak- 


mestic 


second 
second 


papers 


discounts 


less 
aiscounts 
where used 
Vancouver 


less: 
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ers’ patents $5.05 papers and $5.15 
cottons; Ontario pastry to the trade 
$6.80, Ontario cake $7.15. 


Overseas Markets 


Export Sales Light, 
But Outlook Good 





Commercial export sales of flour 
from U.S. suppliers were light, but 
the volume of institutional and gov- 


ernment business seems to be holding 


up well. An award was made last 
week to a U.S. exporter for United 
Nations relief flour and there are sev- 


eral authorizations for flour outstand- 
ing under Public Law 480 assistance, 
which probably will be purchased 
within a short time. 

Meanwhile, a cloud has arisen on 
the export horizon in the form of a 
possible dock strike on the eastern 
seaboard, which many observers feel 
might spread to the Gulf. This has 
created a deal of uncertainty 
among buyers and sellers and tended 
to slow down trading in export clears 
the past week. 
shipments of Canadian 
flour climbed to 370,500 cwt. for the 
week ended Sept. 17, compared with 
189,100 the previous week. The first 
figure included 220,900 ecwt. to Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries, 
compared with only 93,000 in the for- 
mer week 

During the week a Canadian gov- 
ernment purchasing agency awarded 
contracts for 6,139 tons of flour for 
shipment to Indonesia during October 
and November. The successful tenders 
were from Western Canadian mills 
Those in the East did not participate 
in the award 

There was no special improvement 
in the Vancouver export flour picture 
Canadian shippers were engaged 
mainly in handling regular monthly 
overseas requirements, with very lit- 
tle forward buying 


good 


Overseas 


The situation with regard to the big 
Philippine Islands market was still 
uncertain. Canadian exporters were 
still getting foreign exchange 
permits from the Central Bank in 
Manila covering nearby shipments 
However, the volume was not large 

Latest from Manila report 
that domestic flour prices in that city 
have increased for both locally-milled 
and imported flour as a result of the 
new law placing a 25° margin fee on 
the purchases of foreign exchange 
Stocks there are reported to be fairly 
low, with July arrivals about 50% of 
monthly consumption 


some 


cables 


As a result of the short supplies and 
advancing prices on flour, the Central 
Bank announced that, for the third 
quarter of this year, it would double 
the import quotas given during the 
second quarter. However, since most 
of the third quarter has already 
passed and only a limited amount of 
made, there is 
actual volume 


allocations have been 
some doubt as to the 


to be imported 


Rye 

Rye _ flow were extremely 
slow the past week and prices down 
o¢ from the close of the previous pe- 
riod. The weakness, of c 
stemmed from a mixture of pressures 
in rye grain. Generally speaking 
these have been quite high, carrying 
flour prices right along to top levels 
But last week, to illustrate the sensi- 
tivity of the market, Commodity 
Credit Corp. disposed of some of its 
rye grain holdings on the open mar- 
ket and prices tumbled a bit 

Traders are well aware of the fact 
that rye grain, which must be stored 
in government facilities rather than 


sales 


ourse 
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_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


Flour buying across the country dropped 
almost to the lowest point of the crop year 
With prices considerably above levels at which 
recent buying occurred, and bakers’ balances 
comfortable, there was little incentive to take 
on additional supplies. There was good interest 
in spring wheat clears, but offerings were 
hard to find. Sales of hard winter wheat flour 
came to a virtual standstill in the Southwest 
a development not unexpected in view of the 
substantial orders on the books and higher 
prices. A scattering of p.d.s. business with 
bakers and some moderate bookings of family 
flour represented the sum total of domestic 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed interest at the major markets was 
just sufficient to absorb available supplies 
There were some minor price increases for 
the week, but a rise in flour mill running time 
at the end of the period contributed to a softer 
undertone and the possibility of weaker quota 
tions to come. Demand and supply just about 
cancelled out one another at Minneapolis. At 
Kansas City, price changes were mixed. With 
the exception of sacked shorts, prices were 
down 50 to 75c ton. Sacked shorts were 25c 
stronger at Kansas City 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures were fairly firm, with move 
ments narrow at best because of a fairly wel 
balanced set of opposing market factors. Slow 
flour business and a lack of mill hedging 
tended to weaken prices on the one hand 
while the continued movement of wheat into 
the government loan program and tight sup 
plies sustained quotations on the other. Due 
to the lack of free market supplies in most 
major centers, the September future closed 
out at Chicago and Kansas City without much 
change being transmitted to the cash wheat 
premium structure. Good planting weather 
the Southwest for the new wheat crop exerted 
mild downward pressure on distant futures 
particularly the July contract 


BA BBII III IS 


on farms, will find its way more read- 
ily to the open market than will oth- 
er grains. This tended to soften quo- 
tations last week despite the over-all 
awareness that the rye crop is short- 
er than a year ago, even though still 
close to the 10-year average 

Quotations Sept. 18, Chicago 
White patent $4.64 @ 4.90, medium 
$4.440 4.70, dark $3.994 4.15; Buffa- 
lo: White $5.39@5.44, medium $5.19 
05.24, dark $4.64@4.69; Pittsburgh 
White $5.2305.34, medium $4.99 
5.04, dark $4.484 4.59, rve meal $4.83 
@4.84; Minneapolis: White $457 
41.67, medium $4.370 4.47, dark $3.82 
a3.92 


Oatmeal 


The demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is fair across Canada, with 
supplies ample but prices steady 
However, with cold weather now gen- 
eral across Western Canada, domes 
tic sales are expected to increas¢ 
steadily until the 
peak is reached. For the time being 


seasonal winter 














however, mills continue to operate 
only part time 

Quotations Sept. 18, Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Rolled oats in 80 Ib. cottons 
$5.65, oatmeal in 100 Ib. cottons 
$7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal; Sept 
19, Winnipeg: Rolled oats in 80 Ib 
cottons, $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100 
lb. cottons $6.65 6.90; all prices cash 


carlots 





MILLFEED 





ahead as the end of the current 
month 

Quotations Sept. 18: Bulk standard 
middlings $32.50, sacked $38; bulk 
standard bran $31431.50 sacked 
$38; bulk red dog $44, sacked $48@ 
19 

St. Louis: Millfeed demand im- 
proved considerably last week, with 
both nearby and deferred shipments 
sharing in the increase. Main incen- 
tives for forward buying were the at- 
tractive prices and the fear of cur- 
tailed output if export flour produc- 
tion stopped because of the threat- 
ened stevedore strike. Some of the 
forward buying was for an unusually 
long period, covering the six months 
October through March 

Nearby shipment millfeed sold 
more readily in the surrounding area 
and the southeast, reflecting a bette 
outlet for formula feeds. Mixers ap- 
peared interested in building up an 
inventory of low priced middlings to 
take care of their cattle feed trade 
Mill offerings were not pressing al- 
though production continued at a 
high rate 

Quotations Sept. 18: Sacked bran 
$37 @ 37.50, shorts $450 45.50; bulk 
bran $31.50%0 32, shorts $384 38.50, 
middlings $33.50 34 

Boston: Millfeeds moved in a nar- 
row price range last week with trad 
ing interest limited although §suffi- 
cient to maintain the current price 
structure. Dealers reported a modest 
pickup in poultry feed demand, with 
inquiry from dairy feed users about 
iverage. Bran was 50¢ to $1 higher 
while sacked middlings advanced $1 
Bulk middlings were unchanged 

Quotations Sept. 19: Sacked bran 
$45, bulk $38; sacked middlings $47 
bulk $40 

Buffalo: Trading was done only for 
nearby needs and interest beyond this 
was at, or clese to, spot. Western 
markets paid a premium over spot 
but eastern market activity was nil 
rrading in middlings was beyond spot 
out west. Shipping positions were 
more comfortable for middlings than 
bran. Bulk bran was up 50¢ and 
sacked bran $1 over last week. Mid- 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 

" “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 

ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


“SILVERKING 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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QUALITY 


ake of the Woods 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








MAIN TAINED 


Milling Co., Limited 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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dlings were up $2 but red dog de- 
clined $1. Sack differential was $7.50. 
Running time was 5 days. 


Quotations Sept. 18: Bulk bran, 
$29 @ 29.50, sacked $36.50 @ 37.50. 
Bulk middlings $33@33.50, sacked 


$40.50@41.50. Bulk red dog $43@44, 
sacked $48@49. 

Coast: Demand was fair 
limited, ma‘nly being 
old bookings. Millrun 
prices were unchanged. Quotations 
Sept. 18, Portland: Millrun $42 bulk, 
$45 sacked; middlings $50 bulk, $53 
sacked. 


Pacific 
ind offerings 
ipplied on 


Canada: Trading in millfeeds con- 
tinued steady with adequate supplies 
to meet demand 

Temperatures dropped sharply in 
Western Canada with several de- 
grees of frost recorded, but weather 
in the other sections of Canada nor- 
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mally taking millfeeds from the prai 
rie provinces remained favorable. The 
usual seasonal movement to British 
Columbia and eastern Canada con 
tinued. Quotations Sept. 19, Winni 
peg: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $32@36 in th 
three prairie provinces; shorts $384 
41; middlings $43@46. All prices cash 
carlots in sacks. Small lots ex-coun 
try elevators and warehouses $5 ex- 
tra. Sept. 18, Toronto-Montreal: Bran 
$46@47, shorts $50@51, middlings 
$57@59, net cash terms, bags in 
cluded, mixed or straight cars. Van 


couver: Bran $46, shorts $48, mid- 
dlings $54, sacked. 
————“SREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lit-e—— 
GERMAN CONVENTION 
DETMOLD, GERMANY — The an- 


nual milling convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Research is sched- 
uled to take place here Oct. 7-9 
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“Ogilvie”. 


it’s wise to buy quality! 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that telis you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





Specialists in Milling 
anadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


GREAT WEST 


UNION 
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THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


LIMITED 


TORONTO. CANADA 





House Committee 
Subpoenas Records 
Of Grocery Buyers 


WASHINGTON James Roosevelt 
(D., Cal.), U.S. representative in 
Congress and chairman of Subcom 
mittee No. 5, House Small Business 
Committee, has announced that rec- 
ords of eight major chain store buyers 
and the buyers of the nation’s largest 
grocery company and one 
been 


wholesale 


large “volunteer group” have 
subpoenaed. 
The subpoenas were directed to 


officials who operate buying offices in 
the San Francisco area for their firms 
Subpoenas are returnable at hearings 
to be held by Subcommittee No. 5 on 
small business problems in food dis 
tribution commencing at 2 p.m. Oct 
3, 1959, in Courtroom No. 258, U.S 
District Court, U.S. Post Office Build- 
ing, San Francisco. Other members 
on the subcommittee are Rep. Tom 
Steed (D., Okla.), Rep. Charles H 
Brown (D., Mo.), Rep. William H 
Avery (R., Kansas), and Rep. Arch 
A. Moore, Jr. (R., W. Va.). 
Witnesses called to appear, and the 
date of their appearances, are: 
William Corbus, Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co.; J. E. Morrison, Safe- 
way Stores, Inc.; A. S. Rupert, Regent 
Food Co.; A. W. Adkins, the Kroge1 


Co., and B. W. Langan, Jr., First 
National, Oct. 8. 

Scheduled to appear Oct. 9 are: 
Theodore M. Eindl, National Tea; B 
C. Sale, Winn-Dixie; Harris Dodd, 
Colonial Stores, Inc.; A. G. Paxson, 


American Stores; Harold Souther, 
Food Fair Stores; A. S. Vanderhurst 
Grand Union Co.; William Mulloy, 
Consolidated Foods Corp., and E. H 
Brown, Topco Associates, Inc. 

The subcommittee has_ received 
complaints from many different sec- 
tions of the food industry about con- 
centration of buying power of the 
large chains, which allegedly forces 
canners to sell at discriminatory 
prices which are often below the cost 
of production. It is understood that 
the records called for will reveal 
many of the facts relating to the 
plans, negotiations, and buying activi- 
ties of the large chains in their deal 
ings with small canners 


Trade Comment 

“The California Fruit News” re- 
ports that canners are afraid to speak 
out against the alleged coercive buy- 
ing practices of the large buyers, ‘For 
they fear that immediately they 
would be punished for such rashness 
by having more than half of the do- 
mestic market them. The 
withholding of shipping instructions 
from an ‘uncooperative’ canner has 
become one of the most effective 
forces employed by these buyers to- 
day,’ the publication reported 


closed to 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Soybean Shipments 


CHICAGO--Shipments of soybeans 
from this port during the week end- 
ing Sept. 17 aggregated 662,000 bu., 
loaded in seven vessels destined for 
six foreign ports. The soybean ship- 
ments kept the port clearances from 
the lightest navigation 
opened in April 

Combined with the 210,000 bu. of 
corn for Rotterdam, the weekly total 
amounted to 872,000 bu., bringing the 


being since 


season's out-water movement to 32,- 
809,000 bu., or almost double the 
amount of grain going out over the 


Great Lakes from Chicago the com- 
parable period last year. 
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MORE HOME GROWN 
WHEAT USAGE BY 
DUTCH MILLS SUGGESTED 


AMSTERDAM—Because of an ex- 
cellent home grown wheat supply this 
year—the harvest is up from 400,000 
metric tons to 500,000—a proposal 
has been made to compel millers to 
use 38% domestic wheat in their grist 
instead of the prevailirg 35%. Pro- 
moters of the plan say that the larger 
usage of domestic wheat will not af- 
fect flour and bread quality, because 
this year’s harvest is of higher-than- 
usual quality. The millers contend, 
on the other hand, that greater usage 
of home grown wheat makes them 
less competitive with imported flour 
quality-wise. 





James B. Rogers 


Dies in California 


LOS ANGELES— James B. Rogers, 
84, father of Don E. Rogers, vice 
president and central states manager 
of the Miller Pub. Co., died Sept. 18 
at his home here. Mr. Rogers, a re- 
tired railway postal official, moved to 
California about 10 years ago from 
Kansas City, Kansas, where he had 
lived most of his adult life. He was 
born in Lathrop, Mo. 

Survivors in addition to his son, 
Don, are his widow, Mrs. Florence 
Sturgis Rogers by a second marriage, 


two sons, Paul and Gilbert, both of 
California, two daughters, Mrs. A. K 
Sells of Mission, Kansas, and Mrs 


Maribel Dinwiddie, Malta Bend, Mo., 
11 grand children and 18 great grand 
children 

Funeral services and_ interment 
will be in Kansas City, Kansas, Sept 
23 


BREAD 


General Mills Dupe 
Crabmeat Company 


S THE STAFF F 


MINNEAPOLIS—A. Z. Kouri, ex- 
ecutive vice president, consumer 
foods, General Mills, Inc., announced 


has acquired the 
Crabmeat Co., 


that the 
business of 


company 
American 


Inc., Boston, manufacturer of Three 
Little Kittens, a canned cat food 
product. “The move is a planned step 
forward in our expanding pet food 
activities,” Mr. Kouri said 

General Mills has been in the pet 
food business since 1930, originally 
with a dog food produced by the 
company’s feed division and_ sold 
through its feed stores. In 1956, 


Surechamp, a new dog food, was in- 


troduced and marketed in the west- 
ern U.S. Early this year, the mar- 
keting of Surechamp was extended 
to grocery stores across the nation 


GMI has marketed Spratt’s dog and 
cat foods nationally since it acquired 
the plant, production facilities, form- 


ulas and US. rights to the brands 
and trademarks of Spratt’s Patent 
(America), Ltd., in December, 1958 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














Wo. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour"’ Adelaide 
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Speakers Address 


Grain Cooperatives 
On Farm Problems 


OMAHA Marvin L. McLain, as- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture; Roy 
F. Hendrickson, executive secretary 
of the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives, Washington, D.C., and 
Merrill G. Guild, general manager of 
the Indiana Grain Cooperative, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., were featured speak 
ers at the annual meeting of the 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
held here recently 

They reminded the group that farm 
problems of today were a long time in 
development and there is no short- 
cut solution. 

Mr. Hendrickson said, “It has been 
proven that acreage restrictions 
alone are pretty much a farce in cur- 
tailing over-supply, but we're expect- 
ing some help from the _ food-for- 
freedom law expanding ship- 
ments to peoples On the basis of 
need.” 

This would “increase grain 
sumption and also lessen the resent- 
ment of other surplus countries over 
our activities in foreign markets,’ he 
contended. 

Assistant Secretary McLain pointed 
out that conservation reserve aims 
have been overwhelmed by the tech- 
nological advances in agriculture and 
excellent growing weather. He point- 
ed to utilization possi- 
ble aid in slicing surpluses 

“We expect to push that 
Congress next session,” he 
“and while it won't be the 
swer it is bound to help.” 

“We need to get back to the origi- 
nal intent of farm programs. That 
was to put a fair floor under commod- 
ities to preserve orderly marketing 
Now price supports are becoming 
ceilings rather than floors,’ he stat- 
ed 

Mr. Guild spoke of the “continued 
inflated price of things the farmer 
has to use” as the “other real con- 
cern of agriculture.” 

Westcentral 
for the coming year 

They are Dr. J. M. MeNally, 
wood, Neb., president for over 20 

Albert Schroeder, Venango, 
vice president; Walter W. Pe- 

Chappell, Neb., secretary; A 


food 


con- 


research as a 


through 
added, 
total an- 


also reelected officers 


Bell- 
years; 


Neb., 
terson, 
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W. Nielsen, president 
Baer, 


Barton, 


Omaha, vice 
and general manager; L. H 
Omaha, treasurer, and F. J 
Omaha, assistant treasurer 
Named to the board of 
were George FE. Carlson, 
Neb.; M. W. Mayer, Dalton, Neb.; 
Harold Stientjes, Albert City, Iowa, 
ind Frank D. Byers, Sioan, Iowa 


directors 
Sutton, 


———@READ iS THE STAF Fr Le - 


Flour Distributors 
Of Chicago Area 
Elect Officers 


CHICAGO The 
meeting and election of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors was held here recently, with 
M. D. Craft, Eckhart Milling Co., re- 
tiring president, presiding 

Newly elected officers, all inducted 
at the meeting, are Allen Herbert, 
Johnson-Herbert Co., president; E. J 
Burke, E. J. Burke Flour Co., vice 
president, and Raymond Risley, Bak- 
ing Industry magazine, secretary- 
treasurer 

Ward Miller 
Mills, Inc., was 
the Chicago 


annual dinner 
officers of 


Sheridan Flouring 
named to represent 
group as a national direc- 
tor. The Chicago delegation to the 
1959 national convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors tendered their report. Delegates 
were Mr. Herbert; Robert Schoedler, 
Vanderbilt Flour Co., and Robert E 
Porter, Eckhart Milling Co 

In looking ahead to the coming 
year, Pres. Herbert appointed N. G 
Anderson, Bay State Milling Co., to 
make arrangements for location of 
the association's 1960 annual golf 
tournament and outing 


BREA s 


To Be eel 


SASKATOON, SASK Former 
federal minister of agriculture, Rt 
Hon. James G. Gardiner, will be 
among 11 to receive honorary de- 
grees here Sept. 29. A special convo- 
cation will be held on that date as 
part of the University of Saskatche- 
wan's Golden Jubilee celebration 

Dr. Weldon Brown, professor of or- 
ganic chemistry, University of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Robert Glen, director 
general of scientific research, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa 


are also among the 11 named 


Charles Van Horssen, 
Retired GMI Feed 


Executive, Dies 


MOLINE, ILL Charles Van Hors- 
sen, a retired feed executive of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., died in a hospital 
here after an extended illness. He 
71. Funeral ser and burial 
held in Minneapolis Sept. 21 

Mr. Van Horssen served with GMI 
in Minneapolis and Chicago before 
his retirement 10 was 
widely known i: 
having been acti\ 
Feed Club for many years 
include Mrs. Van Horssen of the 
home in Evanston, IIL, two sons, Da 
vid of Morton Grove, Ill. and Arden 
of Minneapolis ind one daughter 
Lorna Chandler, Galesburg, Il 

GREAD 18 THE STAFF OF ‘ 
75TH ANNIVERSARY 

WASHINGTON Seventy-five 
years of service to the American con 
sumer will be celebrated at the an 
nual meeting of the 
Official Agricultural 
uled for the Shoreham 
Washington Oct. 12-14 


was 


vices were 


years ago. He 
Chicago feed circles 
e with the Chicago 
Survivors 


Association of 
Chemists sched 


Hotel in 
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USDA Reports Export 
Wheat, Flour Sales 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
wheat and wheat flour sales regis- 
tered for export payment by the ex- 
port trade during the week Sept. 9- 
15, 1959. were 

Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, for the week to- 
taled 5,351,634 bu.; cumulative since 
July 1, 1959, 56,652,612 bu. 

Flour under the cash payment 
program, for the week totaled 272,- 
147 cwt. (625,938 bu. wheat equiva- 
lent); cumulative since July 1, 
1959, 3,409,327 owt, (7,841,452 bu. 
wheat equivalent). 


Sales for the corresponding period 
totaled 3,036,966 bu. of 
969,969 cwt. of flour; cu 
1958-Sept. 15, 1958) 
and 5,408,023 


i year ago 
wheat and 
mulative (July 1 
61,616,349 bu. of 
ewt. of flour 
The department reported that the 
information as to activity 
1959 wheat agreement 
pertect- 


wheat 


releasc of 
under the 
is being deferred pending the 
ing of reporting procedures 


new 





Country -Milled 
from Country -Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 
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WALDO ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 
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1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





Designers and Engineers for Mills, 
and Feed Mills 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Elevators 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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GRAIN & 


Cove the Mhidlanda 


Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 


JOBBING DIVISION— DANNEN MILLS, 


of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 


entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 


of storage space in terminal elevators and 


twenty-six country stations is your assurance 


of dependable Dannen service. 


Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 


most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you Call today. 


>t. Joseph, Mv. 
ADams 3-6162 


Kansas City, Mo. 
GRand 1-6212 


Omaha, Nebr. 
MArket 6616 
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Gitsert JACKSON 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 
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St. Joseph Board of 


Kansas City, Mo, 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 


Board of Trade 
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961 Board of Trade Bldg. 
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Spring Wheat Crop Short, But 
Tests High in Baking Quality 


KANSAS CITY—Although the 
spring wheat crop was short this 
year, the quality is the best of the 
past several years. Millers will have 
plenty of protein and mixing 
strength, but they will encounter 
the same problems as the south- 
western mills have in milling low 
ash flours. This is the conclusion of 
James M. Doty, director, Doty Lab- 
oratories, in his final report on the 
1959 spring wheat crop. 


The concluding report is strictly 
from North Dakota and Montana 
spring wheat, with only limited spring 
wheat samples from Montana. Mr 
Doty states, however, that he believes 
the samples from Montana are suffi- 
ciently diversified to make the report 
dependable. 

Southeast North Dakota — Test 
weights on wheats from this area 
have ranged from 56 to 60 Ib. with an 
average of 58.2 Ib. on all samples re- 
ceived. Proteins have ranged from 


12.40% to 16.10% with an average of 
14.44% on all samples received 
Wheats from this area have satis- 


factory milling properties except on 
the 56 Ib. test or less. The flour has 
very good color and recent samples 
have had lower ash than observed on 
the early samples. Ash ranges from a 
low of .417% to a high of .477°%, with 
an average of .457% on all samples. 


Tolerance Times 

Farinograph peak times _ have 
ranged from 5 to 12 min. with an av- 
erage of 8.7 min. Farinograph mixing 
tolerances had ranged from 7 to 19 
min. with an average of 12.8 min 
Farinograph absorptions have ranged 
from 59 to 68% with an average ol 
64.8% on all samples received. M.T.I 
values ranged from 10 to 40 with an 
average of 29.3 units. 

Baking results from this area con- 
tinue exceptionally good. All the sam- 
ples rate very good in the bake shop 
Loaf volumes follow the protein level 
of the flour very well and produce 
exceptionally good crumb grain and 
texture, 

Southwest North Dakota—Test 
weights on all samples _ received 
ranged from 53 to 61 Ib. with an aver- 
age of 56.6 lb. The protein from this 
area has ranged from 13.10 to 17.10% 
with an average of 15.22°7. These 
wheats do not produce normal flour 
yield on the lower test weight wheats 
However, on wheats with 57 Ib. o1 
over, a satisfactory flour yield was 
obtained. Flour colors generally have 
been good, although about 10° of 
the flours show a slightly dull 
from this area. The ash level of the 
flour has been very erratic, rangins 
from .413% to 524% with an average 
on all samples of .469°%. 


colo! 


have 
an 


Farinograph peak times 
ranged from 5 to 14 min., with 
average of 9.8 min. Mixing tolerance 
has ranged from 17 min. with 
an average on all samples of 11.3 min 
Farinograph absorptions have ranged 
from 59 to 68% with an average of 
65.1%. M.T.I. values have ranged 
from 5 to 45 with an average of 22.3 
units 

Generally speaking, flours from this 
area icquire Jong mixing in the bake 
shop. The doughs ac very Sstuuns, 
showing excellent strength in the 
moulder yet they are pliable enough 
so that they machine well and have 
excellent oven spring. Volumes have 
been exceptionally good due to the 
high protein level of the flour and the 


7 to 


excellent quality of the protein in the 
flour. Crumb grain has been slightly 
open but the texture has been very 
silky. 

Northeast North Dakota— Test 
weights in this area have ranged from 
55 to 60.6 lb. with an average of 58.2 
lb. Proteins have ranged from 12.20 
to 15.80% with an average of 13.44%. 
Wheats from this area have good mill- 
ing properties and produce a satis- 


factory flour yield when the test 
weights are 57 lb. or better. Flour 
color has been good. Ash level of 
flours from wheat in this area con- 


tinues erratic, ranging from a low of 
123% toa high of .517; however, the 
over-all average is only .454%. 


Mixing Peaks 

Farinograph mixing peaks range 
from 5% to 10% min. with an aver- 
age of 7.4 min. Farinograph mixing 
tolerance has ranged from 6 to 14 
min. with an average of 9.2 min. 
Farinograph absorptions have ranged 
from 58.8% to 65.8°7 with an average 
of 62.7%. M.T.I. values have ranged 
from 5 to 40 units with an average of 
29.2 units. 

Baking results have been good from 
this area, although a few samples do 
not produce the loaf volume expected 
from the protein level of the flour. As 
previously reported, 80° of all sam- 
ples received from this area have had 
very good volume, grain and texture 

Northwest North Dakota — Test 
weights on wheats from this area have 
ranged from 53 to 59.5 lb. with an 
average of 56.6 Ib. Protein generally 
has been very high, ranging from 14 
to 18.20% with an average of 15.96% 
Considerable wheat from this area is 
under 57 Ib. and on such wheat flour 
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yields have not been good. On the few 
samples of 57 Ib. or better, flour yield 
is satisfactory. Flour color has ranged 
from slightly dull to very good bright 
creamy. Ash from this area has con- 
tinued erratic, ranging from .430°% to 
020% with an average on all samples 
of 471%. 

Farinograph peak times have 
ranged from 7 to 14 minutes with an 
average of 10.4 min. Mixing tolerance 
has ranged from 7 to 16% min. with 
an average of 12.1 min. Farinograph 
absorptions have ranged from 59.3 to 
68.2% with an average of 64.4%. 
M.T.I. values have ranged from 5 to 
40 units with an average of 25.7 units. 

Baking results from this area have 
been very good. Loaf volumes have 
been excellent on this high protein 
flour. Crumb grain is slightly open 
and crumb texture is silky, but the 
crumb shows good strength. Through- 
out North Dakota, when the flours 
are properly oxidized with chlorine 
dioxide, they show very little addi- 
tional volume response when bromate 
is added. Therefore, it may be ad- 
visable to under-bleach with chlorine 
dioxide if a bromate response is de- 
sired. Throughout the spring wheat 
area a normal malt requirement on 
all flours has been found. 

Southern Montana—M ost of the 
samples received from southern Mon- 
tana have been winter wheat. Test 
weights have ranged from 58 to 62 lb 
with an average of 60.4 lb. Protein 
has ranged from 11 to 15.20% with an 
average of 13.30% on all winter wheat 
samples received. These wheats mill 
very well, producing a good flour yield 


and good flour color. Ash on these 
winter wheats ranges from .410 to 
50% with an average of .424%, 


which is slightly lower than the five- 
year average on winter wheat. 
Farinograph peak times have 
ranged from 3 min. (Yogo type) to 15 
min. (Cheyenne type) with an aver- 
age on all samples of 9.4 min., which 
shows that by far the majority of 
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w FOR 


for the sale of the following: 


15,000 BUSHELS (WHEAT) 


BARGES. 


Grain Elevator Wharf, New Orleans, 


The right 

waive informalities 

determine to be for 
SALE FILE NO. 57 





Sealed bids will be received by the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans, Room 204, No. 2 Canal Street, until 
10:00 o'Clock A.M., October 7, 1959, and then publicly opened 


MARINE LEG GRAIN UNLOADER NO. 2, NOW IN OPERATION AT THE 
PUBLIC GRAIN ELEVATOR WHARF, NEW ORLEANS, LA. BELT BUCKET 
TYPE, ELECTRICALLY OPERATED (A.C. 440 V), CAPACITY OF ABOUT 
PER HOUR, STEEL CONSTRUCTION, DE- 
SIGNED FOR UNLOADING FROM OCEAN VESSFI© AS WELL AS RIVER 


ve ve sold "AS IS'' after dismantling and placed on purchaser's barge at the Public 
by the Board's General Contractor, ond 
loaded barge is to be moved by purchaser at his expense and risk. ; 

A deposit of One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) is required with each bid. 

Bid forms giving further details may be obtained from the above address. 


la., 


s reserved to accept or reject any and/or all bids and to 
and to award 
its best interests 


SALE x 


the contract as the Board may 


REQUISITION NO. ENG-3789 
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BUFFALO OUTING — The first annual Buffalo flour 
millers’ golf tournament was held recently at the Shore- 
wood Country Club, Dunkirk, N.Y. Morris Buckman, 
General Mills, Inc., won the initial championship with a 
score of 85. In the picture at the left Mr. Buckman, on 
the left, is receiving his trophy from Bob VanBurek, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. In the center picture Mr. Buck- 
man, at the right, displays his trophy to Dick Gosnell and 
Harry Eikenberry, both of the Pillsbury Co., and Willard 
Meinecke, General Millis, Inc. In the picture at the right 
is a group of Buffalo mill managers and superintendents 
who were present for the outing. They are, left to right, 
Lyle Mertz, General Mills, Inc.; E. E. Kunze, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; Mr. Eikenberry; E. J. Glattly, Russell- 
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Miller Milling Co.; Mr. Meinecke and Martin Vanderhei- 
den, George Urban Milling Co. Kneeling in front are, left 
to right, Tom Flahive, International Milling Co. and Carl 
Giltner, the Pillsbury Co. Fifty millers and allied trades- 
men attended the outing under sponsorship of 18 allied 
firms. Officials, in addition to Mr. VanBurek, were Ed 
Cecka, MMC Sales Corp., treasurer; Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., prize committee; Tom Beecher, Globe Wo- 
ven Belting Co.; Ed McMahon, the Day Sales Co., and 
Harry Schutte, Schutte Pulverizer Co. Along with kickers’ 
handicap prizes, the following were awarded: Mr. Mertz 
and Mr. Schutte won the “Most Honest 
Mr. Gosnell posted an 89 to finish as runnerup 
championship. 
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oo Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads “Perhaps,” said Mr. Jones, “they 
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CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality —Top Service 


MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. e KANSAS CITY, MO. e PHONE HA 1-1114 
ST. LOUIS ° CHICAGO a MINNEAPOLIS 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 
















SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatm: 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 
running—that stoppages won’t turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


And Shawnee uses W&T’s fiour treatment not only for dependability 
but for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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In every family, in every land, in every age, bread 
has signified life itself. 

Man first roamed to hunt. Then he learned to 
bake bread. Then, and then only, could he build a 
permanent home — surrounded by fields of grain. 
Milling began tens of thousands of years ago. But 


the most wonderful part of all is that it never has 


stood still. The flour that Americans live upon 
today makes a better loaf of bread than the flour 
their fathers used just a short quarter-century ago. 

General Mills is proud to be part of the industry 


that symbolizes civilization itself. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 
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